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THE SISTERS. 


Two sisters sit by the embers, 
Watching the fire burn low : 

It is of me they are thinking 
In their hearts, I know. 


And scarce a word is spoken, 
As side by side they sit : 

And if they speak, there is littie 
Of what they thiok in it. 


For they love me, both, past telling ; 
And that they think upon. 
Pity they both should love me, 
ho can love but one. 


Love is a blessing, surely : 

It should make us glad: 

Pi? with so much loving, 
bree should be so sad. 


The little heart is breaking 
a lean upon my breast : 
is but a child, the youngest : 
I love the eldest best 


But if ehe love me strongly, 
She cannot bear to see 

The life of her eweet sister 
Piving away for me. 


She, with her noble natare— 
Ever am I 

Lest she shou!d foreake me, 
That the other may not die, 


None can love like we do; 
Gladness were most fit ; 

Bat ever so little gladness 
We win oat of it. 


For I cannot speak of loving, 
Or look her in the face, . 
Lest I should cause heart-sorrow 
In the fireside place. 


the child die sudden, 
And only leave us two ; 

aro to love in heaven 
the angels do— 


Sicken and die quite sudden, 
ie . 
And I to the grave, ef-mouroer 
Carry the cold corpse feet— 


How should I make the living 
Ever be comforted, 

If for her the sister 
Lie with bomeless bead ? 


Never the light shine on me 
If I know what to do. 

This is a ead affair, love. 
God help me and you! 


— ee 


GRAINNE O’MAILLEY, THE SHE-PIRATE. 


Grainne O’Mailley, commonly called Grace O'Malley, has long been 
famous as an Irish heroine in the traditions of the people. We find her 
in an old peerage-book as “ much by the natives of 
Connaught, who relate many adventures and remarkable actions of ber 
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and undaunted spirit, which she frequently performed on the 
sea.” The writer, plaisant compiler of eg omitted to no- 
tice that these ] attribute a character to her that is no other than 


_—— Her name is also celebrated in various poetical compositions, 
th English and Irish ; and in tome of these songs, whieh are polit 
of “Grana Wail.” 
For ourselves, we object that the popular voice should typify our coun- 
try as a female pirate, sincé this association of ideas is as repulsive as if 
our good brother, John Bull personated himself in song as “ Paul Jones.’’ 
Rey such as Glendalough guides invent over night “to plaise 
the quality” next day, find no favour in our minds’ eyes. Not only is 
fiction less truth, but its freaks do not give near so much 
delight ae a simple narrative, warranting belief, which is the sine gud non 
of our esthetic sense. For a long time we regarded “ Grana Wail,” alias 
“ Grace O'Malley,” on whose misspelled names many \o-patriotic 
songs and silly stories have been huug, as a mere myth ; little foreseeing 
that we shou her father was 
= of O’Mailley’s — = ™ “Hoole,” and 
“ Owle,” whence, corruptly, “ Wail,” a country compri the t 
baronies of Marresk and Borrishoole, ic., the berough of the O*Mailley 
The meaning of her Christian name, too, has been misconceived, for 
not “Grace,” bat Ugly! Deeming this Madam 
O’Malley, who is represented as so unfeminine as to have been a bucca- 
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neer chieftainess, almost imaginary, we classed her in the cate of 


Queens of Amazous, and disbelieved in her existence. Then, in- 
formed that ber story is the basis‘of a novel by the author of “ Wild 


According to tradition Grainne’s father, “ Owen” O’Mailley, was a noted 
leader of piratic expeditions, which she accompanied, and having exhi- 
bited unwonted talents for command, on his death this bold woman took 
the command of his galleye, and surpassed his pluoderings by the extent 
and magnitude of hers. Ever foremost in danger, her cou and con- 
duct ensured success, and the affrigh'ed natives along the entire western 
coast trembled at her name. Not only can it be said of her indigenous 


followers— 

«* Like hangry wolves, these from the shore, 
Whole flocks of sheep and ravish’d cattle bore,” 
but her fame attracted many hardy and desperate mariners from distant 
parts; and she was enabled at one period to muster a flotilla formidable 
to the stron coast lord in Ireland. Her larger vessels were moored 
off Clare Island, and her smaller craft she kept at Carrickabowly Castle 
(in Newport Bay), which was her special stronghold. A hole in the 
castle wall used to be shown, through which a rope was run from one of 
ber vessels, and kept fastened to her bed, ia order to commanicate an 
alarm vo ber apartment in case of any surprise. It is said that her pira- 
cies became so aent and injurious, and her power so dangerous, that 
sbe was proclaimed an outlaw, that a reward of £500 was offered for her 
apprebension, and that troops were seat from Galway to take the Castle 
of Carrickabowly ; but afver a siege of more than a fortnight they were 
forced to retire, being repulsed by the valouc of Grainne and her men. 
These exploits are understood to have been performed by her before and 
after ber first marriage ; bat after ber second widowheah. finding that the 
Engl.eh power in Connaught was growing too for her, she became 
reconciled to the government ; and having with her followers done 
service in assisting the Queen’s forces, she, it is stated, received a letter 
from Queen Elizabeth herself, inviting her to come to Court ; in conse- 
quence of which “Grana Wail,” with some of her galleys, set sail for 
London about the year 1575 (rightly 1598), and was graciously received 
by the Queen. 

So far the legend, which does not, we shall show, err widely from some 
marks of truth we have recently lit upoa regardiug this singalar lady. 
In short, we lately fell in with a certain MS. anent this romaatic being, 
this female Captain Cleveland, which manuscript is far more worthy of 
credit than any received from Jedediah Clei by the author of 
e ey. since it is a brief piece of autobiography. This docament 
was pen while she was in Loudon, in the year 1593, and is addressed 
to the Privy Council, in answer to certain interrogatories coneerning ber 
past actions, mode of life, and the political condition of the west of Ire- 
land. Her curious st henticate in black and white many of 
the traditions still afloat about her. We shall, therefore, draw this 
eketch of our lady-pirate chiefly from ber own words, and other state 
papers of the period. 
ar heroine begins by describing herself as daughter of “ Doodarro 
O’Mailly, sometime chieftain of the country called Upper Owle O'Mailly, 
now called the barony of Murasky.” Her mother was of the same clan, 
so that by both spear and spindle side was nautically bred. Her father’s 
true name was Dubhdara, iz.“ Of the Black Ouk,”’ significant, it may 
be, of the timber, the heart of old Irish oak, of which his galleys were 
built. Besides being chief of a wide sea-coast territory, he was lord of 
the Isles of Arran, then inhabited by a singularly wild people, of whom 
the men, being trained from boyhood, as fishermen, to dare the ocean 
waves, were the hardiest marivers in Ireland. From early ages her pa- 
ternal clan was celebrated for producing expert sailors. A bard of the 
fourteenth century commemorates their proverbial love of the sea, and 
warm-bearted, clannish attachment, such as shipmates ever evince :— 


“ A good man never was there 
Ot the O’Mailleys, but a mariner ; 
The prophets of the weather are ye ; 
A tribe of affection and brotherly love.” 


Acquiring by her extraordinary endowmente of mind and body complete 
influence over the Arran Islesmen and other neighbouring seafaring 
people, she Jong retained the hereditary sea-king rule that had made the 
chieftains, her fathers, “ strong,” as the viceroy of the day declares, “ in 

lieys and seamen.” The first husband of our heroine was worthy of 
Ge, tis warlike character being indicated by his agnomen, Donnell, 
“ Iccoghie,” or an chogaidh, i. ¢.,“* Of the Wars.” He was a distinguished 
chief of the O’Fiahertys, a race deemed the most contentious of all the 
bellicose clans of old Ireland. Sobriquets similarly ve of com- 
bative habits were frequent in his time among hie tribe. enemy and 
superseder in the chieftaincy, Sir Murrough, being named Na Dtuadha, 
i.e, “ Of the Battle Axes,” because he was accustomed to retain a strong 
force of battle-axe guards, called galloglasses ; aud another of his sur- 
name, being a desperate warrior, was nicknamed Na Buille, i.¢., the 
Bully, or Furious. Curious are the duties that were rendered to this 
lord of Connemara, a country where old manoers etill obtain in fuller 
life than elsewhere in this kingdom ; for phyaton a yerd dt: @-) is 
to Europe, and Brittany to France, the least changed stronghold of au 
antique people. As seigneur of his tribe, be was used to receive rent iv 
its original form, viz. certain measures of oatmeal, called sruhan, “ with 
sufficient batter,” from every quarter of a towaland throughout the ba- 
rony of Ballynahinch. Besides this regular receipt, which formed the 
principal support of his household, he was entitled, whenever he gave 
away a daughter in marriage, to levy a two-year old heifer from each 
inhabited quarter of land. As, agreeably with his widow’s statement, he 
was lord 6ver ninety-six such quarters, the maiden thus provided with a 
portion bad a fair one for a chieftain’s daughter. Whenever he attended 
assizes at the county town, his people sent him a butt of sack, probably 
to console him for submitting to take part ia so ianovatory a method of 
administering law as a general sessious ; for he and his predecessors, as 
enforcers of jurisprudence in their owa country, were entitled to receive 
seven cows from avy thief that bad stolen a cow, and ao similar number 
of any other species of catce, as a fiue for each siolen one. It was, in- 
deed, a chieftain’s principal daty to check robbery, and this ty was 
more merciful than was enforced by his neighbour, the first Earl of Clan- 
ricarde, who uced to cause cattle-stealers to be hung, with a quarter of 
beef about their necks! Should any one under his rafe take either am- 
bergrease (that singular substance discharged by spermaceti whales, and 
frequently found oa the Connemara coast), or wreck of the sea, lying on 
his shores, without giving notice to him or his stewards, a fine of seven 
cows was due. These duties rendered to the rulers of his race, are indi- 
cative ef the ancient and peculiar state of his maritime territory, which 
extended over 100 miles of coast. The “ butt of sack,” however, was of 
recent imposition, for assizes were a novelty in Galway. It seems, also, 
that the O’Fiabertys became too fond, as did many other tiernas, of “a 
carouse of sack,” and over frequently repeated the proverbially favourite 
expression of the time, “I am going to Galway to marry King of 
Spain’s daughter,” meaning to drink the Spanish wine then pees Bor} 
aod cheap in the town taverns. But wedloek with this enticing princess, 
this false [nfanta, proved a ruinous alliaoce, for the pandering vintuers 
obtained, in exchange for the beautiful and exhilarating liquid, large 
tracts of land, which their posterity, the Martius, Frenches, Bodkins, &c., 
long enjoyed. 

Grainne’s husband's residence was the extensive fortress of Bunowen, 
situated at the mouth of the river Owenmore, as its name implies; and 
bis country was the barony of Baile-na-h-insi, i. ¢., the town of the island. 








Connemara,” is indented by a number of harbours, capable of containing 
vessels of any burden. At the period under review, Galway (a seaport 
destined to absorb much of the commerce of Liver 
considerable trade. 


Obviously, then, Grainne O'Fiaherty’s, née O’Mail- 
ley’s, position wae an excellent one for a pirate ; 


1), was a place of 


one of whom aspired to be chief of the entire tribe ; and, as a step to- 
wards securing acknowledgment, by goverament, of their title to Tao’, 
submitted to a novel imposition, a crowa-rent of 10s. from every “ quar- 
ter” contaiuing 120 acres, provided the land were not waste, bat , 
as the phrase ran, either corn or horn. She also, with others in 
sion who hoped to obtain charter titles, agreed to a coutitaien 
which their power of exacting arbitrary and war taxes was com 
for a right to fixed reats. But this “ composition,” as our heroine calls 
it, was guilty of a vital omission, whieh she thus fiercely comments on. 
Exeusing herself (in 1593) to the Government for the course of life she 
had led, she explains tbat she enjoyed uo provision in the way of dowry, 
“ The countries and territories of the chieftains, her husbands, a 
nerally so among the Irisbry, did, after the rape” custom of tele ag 
tors, Bever yd dowries or thirds to the ladies thereof, or to any women 
surviving the chieftain ; the rents, services, and reservations not being 
certain, but confused, and, for the most part, extorted, the people, for 
fear, yielding to the chieftains whatsoever they would crave, more than 
of right, what they ought to have.” ; ‘ 
Under tauistic tenure of chieftaincy, it was im ble to ens 
payment of a dowry to the widow of even the aslghtlost " xing.” whose 
queen might, during his life-time, indeed, levy the customary piu-money ; 
bat, directly she became a relict, lost all rights, for the times were those 
when the sword was the sule remedy, She proceeds to say, that— 
“ Among the Irisbry the custom is, that a wife shall have but her first 
dowry, without any increase or allowance for the same’’ (when she be- 
comes a widow). 
The endowments given by chiefiains to their daughters upon marria, 
depended, of course, either on the wealth of the father or io exstoubeny 
power to exact dowries from his vassals, The collop an sprea, or portion 
of cattle for the marriage of Gaelic “ princesses,” therefore, varied, but 
seems usually to have consisted of « heifer from every dairy, a filly from 
every stud, aud a sheep from every flock. Such was the primitive nature 
of the provision for even the widow of a “ king” among the 
Irish, that, so lately as the time of Cromwell, the jointure of O’Sulivan- 
more’s relict was a right of grazing a certain number of cows on the 
- ea yy late ey —_- To the present day cows and 
ep form the princi art of marria; tions of most fe 
Connemara. Our widow, Cel taterend eutnentty; continues weg ™ 
“ Before any women delivers up her mair tion) to he 
band, she receive sureties for its restitution ry A +! hy Aya 
bath delivered it; in regard that husbands, and especially chieftains, 
bave, through thier great expenses, no goods to leave behind them at 
their death, but are commonly in debt.” 
Besides this danger, that a widow’s chattels, in mares, and 
would be seized for her late husvand’s liabilities, there es a 
another cogent cause for demanding security :— 

“ Other times, wives are divorced upon proof of pre-contraets; and 
the husband now aad then, without any law/ul or & proceeding, do 
me his wife from bim, and so bringeth another. So as the wife is to 

ve sureties for her dowry for fear of the worse.”’ 

Irish husbands of those days seem to have man changes of wives 
without the aid of a divorce court ; and, sooth eyoty more shame to 
them, on slighter grounds than the celebrated James Fitzmaurice, who 
0 away his wile “ for writing amorous letters te a brotber of the Earl 

rmonde. 


Oar dowager complaiaant, who so angrily declares of Irish chief- 
tains, that it was “ the rale custom of their aacestors never to 
thirds (of rent) to widows,” was igaorant of the legal reason why a 
Gaelic king could not endow his wife with an annuity, viz, that he 
self bad less than a life interest in his rent, being merely its recipient in 
right we his office as king, which, beiug elective, might not oon in 

is family. 

Following her account of herself, we flad her etatiag, that “ during 
the continued discord among the Irisbry, especially of West Connaught, 
every chieftaia, fur his rafeguard and de‘ence of his followers and coun- 
try, took up arms by strong hand to make head agen his neighbours.” 
Here, by a masterly stroke of the pen, she describes the need and mode 
of carrying on the battle for life among kings of the Outer Coonanan 
barbarians By the strong hand, verily, the lami laidhir war-cry of 
O'Briens! So catebing, so cogent was the cacoehes pugnandi in the west, 
that, as she in cbntinuance candidly “ she was so” (in similar 
forcible fashion) “ constrained to maintain and people by sea 
and Jaod for ge of forty years.” A bold course the gallant widow 
took, meriting, indeed, our est bravissima! During no 
of time did this valiant dame bold ber owa, aad help it out by odbing 
what others owoed. Her maritime and lon ts began ia 
aod had not ceased when she wrote in 1593, Her forty years’ leader- 
ship on tne Irish seas and in Coanaught deserts was by no means Mo- 
saic, if she rebelled and despolied as energetically as she ia stated to 

in 


BE 


have done; for Sir Richard Bingham, governor of the proviace, protesta, 
one of bis deapatcbes, that she “isa Soma italtrese, and ph oem ee Fa 
to all the rebellions in the province for forty years.” So a 


v 
nuree, wet and dry, must have reared a lively succession of 
tions! Io one of ber petitions to the Queen she styles the mode of life 
she ado; her “ thrade of maintenance,” throwing into this phrase a 
delicious stress of brogae on the word thrade, and evidently consider 
her calling inevitable and venial. Born of a sea-reaving race, and 
dicted to nautical, military, and domestic command, Lady Gra\ i. 
The Ugly, took naturally to her graceleas way of living. She had good 
English precedents, at least among the unfait sex; and her manly ex- 
ample was followed by some whose names are famous as founders of Bri- 
tish naval supremacy, since the brave Sir Francis Drake, the notorivus 
Tom Stuckley, aud the gallant Raleigh were, like her, no better than 
they should have been, piratically considered. Ia times when the temp- 
tation of robbing a Spanish galleon was irresistible to a Devonshire sea- 
man, what would it have cost a Galway reawoman as spirited as our 
heroine to abstain from boarding a British bark? 

Again, the age was one wheo naval adventure, as exhibited in Ra- 
leigh, and his celebrated half-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, was very 
productive and popular ; so that we can account for the merciful man- 
ner in which our sea-queen was treated, on her submission and appear- 
ae at court, by Elizabeth, who is said, in rhyme, to have declared to 

er 
“ I protest y’ are not worth a filbert, 
Compared with Sir Humphrey Gilbert ;” 
and whose lion heart may bave secretly exulted in the regal sway ob- 
tained over men by the bold woman she saw kneeling before 
The clansmen Grainne chiefly commanded formed 


herty’s that owned Connemara. The entire tribe all western 
Con t, and bore the character of being the wil of the wild Irish, 
Com’ the attributes of hardiness and adventure peculiar to a semi- 


maritime race, with the qualities natural to an cosnivegnes Celtic clan, 
they are deelared to have surpassed all other clans in barbarous pride. 
According to the legend, they bad stricken such terror into the towns- 
mea of Galway that the western gate of the city bore the following in- 


The shore of this territory, which is still designated as “ the wilds of | *tiption:—“ From the ferocious O'Flahertys, good Lord deliver us.” 


The suffering and timid burghers addressing, in 1484, Pope Innocent 
VIIL, represent their country neighbours as “ mountainous and savage 
men, by whom,” say they, “ the citizens are sometimes robbed and 
killed ;” and other of the town records exhibit the freqaent losses, by 


not a she-wolf | 84 and land, sustained at the hands of this fierce tribe. Such having 





Sports of the West,” we purchased “ The Dark Lady of Doona,” but were read! | been the ill character of the clan our heroine commanded, it is no mar- 
no better aesured of her reality further than that, aa the novel writer a | ioe “i ie liely that eho took capetal care to plooder the galiots that | Veli 

= * en Ve is well au by historians ; and her visit | ..ijea into the bay, laden with wine butts consigned to “ Bro- “ Treason, d'ye see, was to her a dish of tea, 

fi “ee heats as edatory habite, and perilous exploits, thers,” in those days, whem this house bad not yet purchased her hus-4 And marther, breed and butter ! 

wen? hy oy leg her 5 be ‘aon among the } band’s estate, bat was becoming wealthy by exchanging Irish salmon for | Her spouse having perished, in one of the wars from which 
fama Qoenet oe ~ wan history hes Forycw a Be Peninsular vintages ; and that “ Wine Island” in the river running | b¢ took bis sobriquet, she married again; yet age of her 
that it is no wonder if the novelist bas, in hie“ Dark Lady,” left as still | S£°¥g® that estate, obiaived its name from being the safe reoeptach position, though webbed toe powerfel ebiet Giz Mishat’ 


possessed of by ligh ; 
romance as this creature of his imagination, since it is neither poet barks of their burdeas. She doubtless gladdened ber sailors’ hearts w 


the sherries, and clarets she became 


onerous wines. After the decease of the Lord of Connemara, her 


those ge: 
thie, i ey tasty of third-rate To- | husband, his rival for the chieftainc j 
y of the tribe, namely, Sir Murrough 
pam rome of them ded be of the Battle-axes, resolved to subdue her sept, sent his eldest son to eur- 


a strong castle, and so usurped the estate 


as to have enabled the following poctic portraiture to be drawa of her | f many years. The vicissitudes of our heroine’s troubled life be 


quicker to revenge book 
That sunburnt. brow did fearless thoughts reveal ; 
And in her girdle was a of steel. 
Her crirason mantle her did bind ; 





with her widowhood ; and why so, requires explanation, in jastice to her, 
oom her distressed condition formed her plea for the savage mode 
ving 


and for the benefit of her children. But she 


bame 
; and did not entitle wido 
a ae custom we 





Bourke, lord of the js sept of the great Norman-Irish clan of this eur- 
name. He governed his tribe under the Gaelic title of “ Mao William 
Eughter,” i. ¢. the lower ; (the nearer, thy t, having the Earl of 
Cianricarde for its chief,) and he was also Lowe ty 0 war sobriquet, 
viz : “ Richard in Iron,”’ from being constantly encased in 


aired continual bodily proteo- 
tion. Viceroy Sydney describes this bold knight, our dark lady's se- 


cond venture, as “a t man, lord of a wide sea-coast territory, wherein 
ly havens ;” and bis Excelleney makes the following men- 


plate armour, 


prise their stronghold, Ballynabineb, where, baving driven off the widow | for so deadly were his feuds that 
legends and her two sons, he erec ‘ 


of | tion of his adyship in hie autobiography, rtctring to his visit to G way, 


ater 

It on the death of Donnell O'Flaherty, his stout widow 
sciaaiy sumed the “ goveroment” (so it is stated) of bis country— | I- 
probebly in 


“ There came to me a most famous feminine sea captain, called G 
be par yedeains | 


i thres eoite sb Mes andred f es ake io Ireland 
her, two ba 
or Scotland. of we for she was, as well 


brought with ber her 
master's mate 











by 
off thao him. He 
de because nati neither inheritance and now, as I hear, Mac William Euter, and called by nick- 
was not 80 ts ve usage gave a ee one B by 


in Iron.” wasa 
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of Ireland. This woman did Sir PbRip see and speak with ; he can more 
at large inform you of her.” 

This interview between our outlandish Lady Bourke and the illas- 
trious Sir Philip Sydney occurred during bis visit to our metropolis. 
However mach Les Diek, ber inferior half, may have been hea-pecked, 
be was a turbalent fighting cock, being described by annalists as “a 

ing, warlike, unquiet, and rebellious maa, who had often forced 
danger upon his enemies, and upon whom it was frequently 
forced.” Their son, the first Viscount Mayo, styled Theobald of the 
Ship, is said to have been s0 called b his — tical mother was 
brought to bed of him on shipboard, She evidently was, matrimonially 
viewed, the gray mare of the conoubial couple formed by her and [rou- 
sided Richard. Yet it mast not be supposed that he would bave been 
mastered by every woman, since there are other accounts to show that 
be was a bold bird of prey, fierce as the black eagle of his native hills, 
that used to destroy its food, the red deer, by grappling its horns, tear- 
ing out its eyes, and forcing it down a precipice. But then bis mate was 
_—ir female eagle, bolder, bigger, and blacker than be, in heart, if not 
a . . 
} —- Amazon, who rode those unruly sea-horees, the Atlantic 
billows, could, on an emergency, have brought out a far larger force 
than she offered the Queen, for, in subsequent years, she commanded a 
soore of galleys. She evidently wished to become a vassal of the crown, 
and hold her sub-sovereignty of the western Irish seas by naval feadal 
service ; her three ships and their crews of two handred able seamen, 
being intended to stand in place of the service of three knights, with 
their men-at-arms, usually rendered for a barony. In her peculiar way 
she was as chivalrous as any Norman paladia armed cap @ pied and monié 
cheval, and was qualified to march over mountain waves and bivouac on 
the deep. Let us endeavour to form an idea of the appearance presented 
by this bold dame, her half savage crew, and rude flotilla. Of her per- 
son there is no description, beyond what tradition suggests to the imagi- 
nation, depicting her as “ the dark lady,” tall and swartby. The cos- 
tume of her men seems to bave been short frieze mantles, red or blue 
trousers, and brogues, with no head covering, save their matted locks ; 
while their weapons were pikes, skeans, and sworde. It must not be 
imagined that her galleys were trim-built craft, constructed of oakea 
beams aud pine planks, and fastened with copper nails. On the con- 
trary, some of her puny fleet may have been no more than large cora- 
cles, such as may sti) be seen, formed of frames of wicker work, covered 
with horse hides, buoyan\jand boanding on the waves of our western coast. 
Otbers may have been strong timber, clinker-built “ lympbads,” such 
as figure in the armorial bearings of the Campbells and other Hebridean 
families ; and sometimes oa old tombstones in our sea-coast grave-yards, 
emblematic of the calling of the entombed man that once sailed in that 
strange-looking vessel, rising at prow and stern, and with a single mast 
amidships. According to local legends, it seems that besides the flag 
that ased to float from this mast (which colours were, in our heroine’s 
case, of course, black), it was customary, whenever a favourable wind 
was sorely wanted, to suspend a he-goat alive! Anotber observance was 
in use for the same end, a live cat being occasionally buried in the sand 
of the sea shore, with its face turned to the adverse breeze; and there 
was a still more solemn ceremony, the erection of a pile of stones, bear- 
ing a rade resemblance to a house, on the offering of which, with mut- 
tered pagan prayers, to an imaginary goblia, a fair wind was expected. 
Other equali ? superstitioue observances, but not of heathen nature, 
having been in use upon tbe launching of a war-galley in the Hebrides, 
we may conceive that something of the sort was observed whenever 
Grainne, Lady Bourke, named a new vessel before it’ was planged into 
. The form of blessing a Western Highland ship, when going to 
sea, is contained in the Gaclic iitargy, composed by a bishop of Argyle, 
in the year 1566. It was customary, among the Scottish islesmeo, for 
the clan bards to sing an ode on this occasion, to animate the crew, ia- 
cluding benedictions such as the ensuing, which we extract froma chaunt 
sung on board the bark of McDonald of Clan Ronal, “A yoy | on 
pa 





all our armour, offeosive and defensive ; on our swords, keen, blue, 
nish blades ; on our bows, that we bravely bend ia the strife ; on our birchen 
— splinter not, and the seals’ rough epoil that contains them ; on 
our jight quivering darts, and tougb, kootty p/kes ; on our coats of mail, 
the edge of an ill-tempered sword ; on our targets, thick with 
triple b aod bregen bars ; and oa whatever other warlike stores are 
now on board of this bark.’’ Then, addressing the rowers, the bards 
chaunted this incitement :— That you may urge the long, black vessel, 
keeping time, pulling quickly, making the surges fly! Q, bend and 
stretch ye stoutly, ye sous of ocean islands! Send her swiftly over the 
waves! Lo! her prow cuts through the rising sea!” 

Let us not, however, yield too far to the temptation of drawing upon 
our imagination, in depicting this oan S noe we may ran into the 
fault of marring that tk in decoribing her, which, our mate- 
rials are derived from faithful sources, we wish to adbere to. Her piratic 

ession was common enough at the time ; the narrow seas being in- 

with amateur freebooters, who preyed on the growing commerce. 

The Clan O'Driscoll, of Baltimore, were especially notorious for “ detes- 

table pirecies.” The real marvel ie, that a woman should have turned 
to bécome what the law terms “an enemy of the buman race.” 

Neglecting the natural wealth, the shoals of fish, that lay bid in the 
ocean, for the artificial products borne on its surface, Lady Bourke recked 
little, in sooth, of turbot and mackerel, being no more intended by edu- 
cation or nature for a fishwife than for a chronicler of small beer. When 
at the height of her pride, and, like the shark, she slighted the small prey 
in the sea to turn on man, we warrant she scorned to pick by the bits of 
wreck, geclamenta maris, that Atlantic storms, in nights when light-houses 
were unknown, scattered rouod the coast of Connemara. The law of flot- 
sum and m, enforced by her late spouse after bis fashion, had little 
value fn ber eyes, when, piercing through the haze, she descried some 
ar bearing in to Galway Bay, laden with freight her galley could 

toll from. Such a flying fish was sure to be pounced on by this 
human osprey. Yet she was, doubtless, moderate in her demands on the 
vessels she boarded, pradeot not to exasperate the owners, and careful to 
avoid the shedding of blood. Her qualities were evidently not only of a 
commending character, bat such as gained her the attachment of her 
followers ; for a mere fierce, reckless woman wou'd never have preserved 
control over her rough crew. Probably, ber piratic habits were like spots 
in amber, loped in a geniality, a sunniness of bearing, that warmed 
the hearts of her dependents. And doubtless, the daily livelihood, the 
support of ber clansmen, denied them on land by the distracted state of 
the country, and only to be obtained at sea by @ predatory way of life, 
were essential and dear to her; and she ofien, may be, swore by St. 
ee LY patron saint of the Arran Ieles, that she would live and die 
with people ; and, if perish she must, die, as her husband lived, with 
harness on ; , not tamely, but avenged ; as fierce in death as the 
white otter of O ‘a, an amphibious animal of prey, like her, and 
never killed without sacrifice of man or dog. Then besides, she, no doubt, 
wore a girdle, made of the precioue skin of one of those rare beasts, em- 
broidered with cabalistic letters, forming a mystic charm against sud- 
den death, and also ensuring in the minds of her sailors, victory on 
ts . of the wearer. A few words of encouragement and com- 

to 
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“ Point the guns upon the chase, 
And bid the deadly catlas shine ;— 


the oaremen would cheer, and straining at their work, soon lay ber along- 
side the trader. After rifling the vessel in no outrageous degree, she 
would boist ail and let ber galley scud athwart the breeze towards her 
own ——-, reverently causing her mainsail to be lowered thrice in 
honour of the Trinity as she passed the islaud sacred to St. Dara, and re- 
ligiously rendering a tithe of her plunder to the friars of Tombeola Ab- 
bey. Let us also fancy the superstitious talk, such as delights those who 
down into the deep and see its wonders, that whiled away many an 
on board her bark ; how those singular, sewi human fishes, the seals, 

lay basking on the rocks, were origivally an iudigenous clan, the 
Coneelys, whom certain magiciaus, the Druids, had metamorphosed 
seals; and, bow therefore, it would be canuibalism to eat them; 
a, how the phantom ships, sometimes seen in the offing, were no spec- 
tral illusions, bat demon galleys, sent to seize ‘he souls of seamen that 
neglected their duties ; while the epirits of pious sailors were sure of 


pessing to 1-Brazil, that enchanted “Isle of the Biest,” a terrestrial ely- 
= making its 


FEFE 


appearance to mortal optics but once in seven years. 

er actions during the last half of ber marauding life are ned to 
oblivion, the earliest record of her freebooting proceedings being, that 
during © marauding expedition, as it would seem, led by her in the 
ws of 1557, into the county of Kerry, she was captured by the Earl 


by this officer, when Lord Justice of the 


ny-Maille, a woman of the province of Connaught, 

the O’Fiabertys, famous for her stoutness of courage and person, and 

Desmond, a year aod abel ago, and has remayned ever since partly | 
with him, aod partly in her Majesty’s gaol at Limerick, and was sent | 
for now by me, to come to Dablyn, where she is yet remayaing.” 
Obtainiog ber release, she retarned home ; and so destructive to the | 
trade of Galway were, it would seem, the robberies committed by this| 
pirate extraordinary, that in the spring of 1579 it was found necessary | 
to sead a body of troops, uoder the command of Captain William Martia, | 
to besiege her castle of Carrig-a-hooly (Carrick a-h-umhale). The expedi- | 
tion sailed from the injared seaport on the 8th March, but go spirited | 
was the defence made by this marvellous woman, that the beleaguers | 
were compelled on the 20th to retreat, and narrowly escaped beiug made 

prisoners. The names of the men sent oa this occasion are recorded in | 
@ list made by the governor of the province. Her pride rose with this) 
successful repulee of the town garrisoa ; and not long after she bravely | 
ventured to show herself ia the discomfitted city, as appears by the fol- 

lowing paragraph in a letter from the governor of the province, dated 

October, 1582 :— 

“ There is at present in this town of the country people above four 

hundred, and most gentlemen ; and besides, very many gentlewomen, 

their wives, among whom Grany O’ Mally is one, and thinketh herself to 
be no small lady.” 


Her proud ladyship was, however, destined soon to fall by the death, 
the next year, of Sir Richard Bourke. Taking up her curious serap of 
autobiography, we extract the ensuing account of her adventures after 
she bad lost her last husband. Writing, or rather dictating, in the third 
person, sbe says :— 

“ She gathered together all her own followers, and with one thousand 
head of cows and mares departed, and became a dweller in Borosowle, 
parcel of the Earl of Ormond’s lands.” 


What a strange pictare this stout lady, relict of two great chieftains, 
must have preseated, when, ia autique patriarchal fashion, she collected 
her dependents, and weut to dwell in Carrickowly Castle, as nominal 
tenant to Lord Ormond. Her herd of cattle represented her original 
dowry, as a chieftain’s daughter, with its increase duriog her wifehood. 
Yet she seems to have thought little of the pastoral cares counecied with 
cows, foals, and fillies. Her nautical habits were still to her taste, and 
could be indulged from this old, rock-built, sea-girt eyrie of her chil- 
dren’s territory, which is thus graphically described in the ballad :— 
“ There stands a tower by the Atlantic side, 
A gray old tower, by storms and sea-waves beat, 
Perch’d on a cliff; beneath it ya wneth wide 
A lofty cavern, of yore a fit retreat 
For pirates’ galleys ; altho’ now, you'll meet 
Naught bat the seal and wild gail. From that cave 
A hundred sieps doth upwards lead your feet 
Unto a lonely chamber! 14 and brave 
Is he who climbs that stair, ail slippery from the wave.” 


This high chamber was henceforth her state cabio, her watch-tower, 
where, even at night, she could insiaatly be informed of any attack. 
With her second widowhood, ber vicissitudioous liferecommeaced. Not 
only was the loss of a lordly husband the loss of considerable power to a 
martial lady like thie, bat, as she was not entitled to any joioture, she 
was a dowerless dowager, and liable to lose her flocks aud herds at one 
fell swoop,—her local habitation and resources much resembling those 
of Lady Serena in the Faerie Queen, for— 
“ In these wylde deserts, where she now abode, 
There dwelt a salvage nation, which did live 
Of stealth and spoile, and making nightly rode 
Tato their neighbours borders ; ne did give 
Themselves to any trade, (oe for to drive 
The painfull plough, or cattell for to breed, 
Or by ad handize to thrive), 
Bat on the labours of poor men to feed, 
And serve their owne necessities with others need.” 
Our heroine, however, was quite mi of her position, and knew no 
more of law than did that predatory lord of Teviotdale whose motto 
was—* Thou sball want, ere I want!” Determining to wrest Conne- 
mara from its usurping possessor, she instigated her sons, Owen and 
Morrough, to retake the important island resideace of Ballynahinch, 
which they, with the aid of another faction in the clan, accomplished. 
In revenge, their cattle were swept off; and a pretty warfare was waged 








tion ; bat, finally, the bone of contention remained in possession of our 
heroine’s sons, Of the death of her eldest she gives the following tragi- 
cal account :— 
“ Owen, all his life time, remained a trae subject to Her Majestie 
(ander the governors of the proviuce), until July, 1586, at which time 
the Bourkes of M‘William’s country, and the sept of the Joyoes, began 
to rebel. Her eaid son did then, according to (governor) Sir Richard 
Biogbam’s special direction, withdraw himself, his followers, and tenants, 
with all their goods and cattle into a strong island, for their more and 
better assurance.” . 

Our narrator continues to describe the calamitous eveats of the time :— 

“ Thea were sent against the rebels (the Bourkes) 500 soldiers, under 
the leadiog of Captain Jobn Bingham, who was appointed by his brother 
(the goveraor) as his lieatenant in those parts. When they miased both 
the rebels and their cattle, they came to the main land, right against the 
said island, calling for victuals. Whereupon my son, Owen, came forth, 
with a namber of boats, and ferried all the soldiers into the island, where 
they were entertained with the best cheer. That night, the eaid Owen 
was apprehended, and tied with a rope, with eighteen of his chief fol- 
lowers. In the mor , the soldiers drew out of the island 4,000 crows, 
500 stad mares and , and 1,000 sheep, leaving the remainder of 
the poor men in the island without food ; came with the cattle and pri- 
soners to Ballynehensy, where John Bingham staid for their coming, 
and who, that evening, caused the eald eighteen persons, without trial 
or good cause, to be hanged, among whom was a gentleman of laud 
acd living, aged fourscore and ten years. The next night following, a 
false laram beiog raised in the camp in the dead of the night, the said 
Owen, being fast bound in the cabio of Captain Grone O'Muiloy, at that 
instant was craelly murtbered, having twelve deadiie wounds, and in 
that miserable sort be ended his years and unfortunate days.” 


Those accurate annalista, The Four Masters, corroborate her narrative, 
saying that, in the sammer of 1586, great numbers of men joined the 
Boarkes fa rebellion, and, as a preliminary, sent away their women and 
moveables into the wildes and fastnesses of the country ; whereupon 
Goversor Bingham despatched several companies of soldiers in chase of 
the insurgents, most of whom turned robbers ; and that these military 
plundered two partivs of the O’Flaberties, who were, or thought them- 
selves, under the protection of the law. The account further describes 
the capture and execution of our unhappy lady’s eldest born. She con- 
tinues to state that in the year, 1586 :— 


“ After the giteey! of her son, Owen, rebellion being rife in 
Conaught, Sir Richard Bingham granted her his letters of protecti 


this province.” The ensuing entry occars in aa interesting diary kept | 
kingdom :— 


“ 1578, Oct. 1, Leighlin.—To that place was brought unto me Graine- | Composition rent. 
’ 7 oul 6 country of | #a and land.” 


for sundry exploits done by her at sea. She was taken by the Earl of | fession she so long had practised! Perbaps it was 


for come time between these ferocious O’Flaberties, with mutual destruc- | bam 


it 
ile 


years past, and so was made free. Ever sithence she 
aghbt, a farmer’s life, verie poore, bearing cess, and 
Utterly she did’ give over her former 


3 
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“Her thrade of maintenance!” A delicate phrase 
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— to grant her a pardon, the year when the 
menaced our shores, since it was obviously desirable 
raisers of rea-storms, even such a wild witch as this, sb 
Her brother chiefs, detesting the Queen of England, on 
Nas ape grounds, were, in general, ready enough to look to 
o and the Pope to aid them in throwing off the yoke of “ 
izabeth,” or, as they commonly called her, the Sussenach 
the Saxon Hag. But our dark lady, and other insurrectioniste, 
the sceptre of mercy had also been,extended, were in a quiescent 
bo year 1587, that terrible time when, in the words of the well- 
old song— 


“ Long the proud had vaunted their conquests, 
Threatening our country with fire and sword ; 
Often preparing their — hy x sumptuous, 
Wi the provision Spain could afford.” 


Io the year following, the dreaded preparations being complete, the 
huge men-of war of the Armada, looming off the southern coast of 


land, caused a panic, but only a temporary panie ; for as the contempo- 
rary ballad rao— 


peep 
| HGH 


“ Our Queen was then at Tilbury, 
What could we more desire, a? 
Sir Francis Drake, for her sweete sake, 
Did sett 'em all on fire, a!” 
Not ali on fire, though ; for many a bull of that pseudo-invincible flotilla, 
tempest struck and shattered, drifted oa to our westera eo mapy 
monuments of the wreck of that proud attempt at invasion. 
Ta the year following, the persuasions of such of the Spaniards as had 
ped from ship k, led some of the native clans to rebel, of which 
the sole permauent effect was, that part of their lands were confiscated 
and granted away. Money! and rent !—the loud calls of every 
courtier of the day, were heard even so far as beyoud the shores of Outer 
Connaught. As bas been seen, the Earle of Ormoade, a mighty noble- 
mao, bad obtained a grant of Carrickshowly Castle, the nest of our ehe- 
pirate, the very perch of this sea eagle; and bis lordship in considera- 
tion, probably, of her renderings, extended his powerful protection to her. 
But when a certain Saxon courtier ired, sub tly, a hold on her 








remote rocks, the Isies of Arran, this greedy “ stranger,” by name Sir 
Thomas Lestrange, was deemed such a land shark, that Graiane, 
she bad not dared to impugn the right of the grandee whale, > 
to swallow large pieces of her territory, determined to try and frighten 
the cormorant English koight from settling on her islands ; and, accord- 
ingly, in the Spring of 1590, though peace had been concluded by gov- 
eroment with the provincial insurgents, this bold buccaneeress landed, 
with three galleys “ full of kaaves,” on the Arran Isles, and thoroughly 
harried the new tenants Lestrange had established there. In the year 
following, the governor of the province reports that, a considerable fleet 
of Hebridean Scots having recently landed in ber neighbourhood, and 
committed much havoc, she is preparing twenty boats for the purpose of 
pursuing these rival ravagers ; but the satrap declares he shall not inter- 
fere, because he hopes that all, or the most who are engaging in this expe- 
dition, “ will,” says be, “ take their journey towards Heaveo.”’ However, 
in the summer of 1593, our “ Dark Lady,” undertook a journey in another 
direction, determining to proceed to Loudon to lay her grievaaces before 
the Queen, whose great but woman’s heart, might, she believed, condone 
her past conduct, and remedy what bad pelled it, ber dition of 
absolute want, The three suits she bad to urge were, first, “some rea- 
sonable maintenance,” which might obviate the necessity of main 
berself in ber peculiar fashion; secondly, pardon for ber impri 
sons ; and, thirdly, a grant of lands to them. Accordingly, embarki 
with some suitable followers, she set sail ; and steering towards Engl 
shores, landed, and made her way up to the Court of Westminster. Her 
appearance on thie occasion is spiritedly drawa in the ballad :— 
“ In the wild grandeur of her mien, erect, and high, 
Before the English Queen she dauntless stood, 
as none her bearing there could scorn as rude ; 


seemed well used to power, as one that hath 
Dominion over men of sa’ 


mood, 
And dared the tempest in ite midnight wrath, 
And thro’ opposing billows cleft her fearless path.” 

At the same time Sir Murrough of the Battleaxes, her son’s powerfal 
opponent, also made his appearance at court, and, equseqesntig, Bing- 
the Connaught eatrap, apprehensive lest their complaints should 
expose his cruel severities, wrote frequently to acquaint the Queen of the 
rebellious characters of the piratic princess and the Celtic Kuight of the 
Battleaxes, now suppliants before throne. As for the bold lady, be- 
sides stigmatising her as a “ notable traitress,”’ and nurse to all the pro- 
vincial rebellions during the last forty years, Bingham added, “she is 
mother-in-law to that notorious traitor the Devil’s Hook ;” and, nettled 
that Lord Burghley had expressed approbation at the peaceful proceed- 
ing of the old knight, in merely complaining instead of = rising into ac- 
tion,” declares that the aged chieftain has béen a notorious rebel from 
his childhood ; that matter enough could be fouod to bang him ; and that 
no one doubts but that if he “ were able to have risen in arms he would 
have done so, for,” remarks the governor, “so long as Grany Ne Malye 
and he were of power to make any stirs the goveroment were never 
troubled with their complaiats ; but now that = are pulled down, and 





forced, ia spite of their hearts, to submit to Her y’s laws, the: - 
tend many wrongs and are not ashamed to ask recompense.” Bingham 
proceeds to show that there was falsehood in the entreaty urged by our 
courtier-bucanecrees, that her sons, still prisoners, shoald be spared from 
execution, by explaining that, as regards her son, M , be “ is held 
to be the best subject of the Crown in Outer Connaught, although, till of 
late years, he was a barbarous and wild person.” Twelve months back, 
during an insurrection, this chieftain had joined, with two small galleys 
of his own, the shipping prepared to act against the rebels, and had be- 
haved very gallantly in the service. Such loyal conduct was, however, 
so distasteful to his mother, that, says the governor, she fell out of all 
charity with him, aod, having “ manued her navy of galleys,” and landed 
at Ballinahinch, where he dwelt, she baraed the town, spoiled his people 
of their cattle and goods, and slew three or four.of bis men on their re- 
sisting their unmotherly onslaught. Bingham continues to say that he 
could tell of other “ notable acts” of here, but he conceives that he has 
said enough to prove “ her naughty disposition.” Then he allades toa 
report that some noblemen about the coart had commended her for serv- 
ing the Queen, perhaps in hope of her amending ; but, concludes the 
bold Englishman, 

“T assure myself that, if she contiaue ever eo ill-minded, she shall not 
be able todo much, for, how great soever any, which know her not, may 
make her, I will never ask but a boat of thirty tons to beat her and ail 
the boats and galleys belonging to the county of Mayo, and (with God’s 
assistance) drive her, and all their fleet, into the sea.” 

Her landlord, the Earl of Ormonde, a relative of the Queen, and a 
cial aod wortby favourite, was evidently taking her part, and fu 
ber claim for relief, which she grounds, ia her memorial of this date, u 





against all men, and willed her to remove from her dwelling at Boro- 
sowle, and to come and dwell under him.” 

In an evil hour, the aged widow acted on the invitation of the Eng- 
lish satrap, and then, it we are (o believe her story :— 

“ She was encouctered, as she travelled, by five bands of soldiers, un- 
der the leading of Jobo Bingham, and thereupon she’ was apprehended, 
and tied inarope. Both she and ber followers, at that instant, were 
spoiled of their said cattle, and of all they had ; and were brought to Sir 

ichard, who caused a new pair of gallows to be made for ber last fu- 
aoeral, where she thought to end her days.” 

Oar entrapped beroine was, however, born to be neither banged nor 
drowned. She was, che continues, “let at liberty upon hostages and 
pam being given for her by one Richard Bourk, called the Divel’s 

00 


The chieftain who kindly gave security for her good bebaviour was 
ber soo-in-law, a “notable traitor,” styled An Chorrain, ie, “Of the 
Hook,” or, ordinarily, “ The Devil’s Hook,” after the name of his abode, 


but not bis satanic majesty and some of his works, for be was a notorious 





mond, who, as a viriual sovereign of “ the Ki of ” was 
eure to resent apy such | a though the ao om nie ot 
the fair eex, and he detained her for some time as bis prisoner ; but at 
length, on the demand of the governor of Muaster, committed her to bis 
eafer custody. On this occasion she is thus claracterized by the Go 
vernal fo uy pampeten of ber ne : “ Graoy pte, @ woman that bath 
mpudently passed part of womanhood, been a 4 spoiler, aod 
oblef commpendar aad director of thieves and martherets at See, to spoil 


planderer and insurgent, and was used to boast his special reputation of 
never having submitted to any Saxon governor. The autobiographist 
contiaues, giving the following account of the close of her turbulent 
manner of | 


sea 
into Ulster; aod there she stayed three moaths, with aod 


a curved promontorial retreat, where he long defied the English power, | ing to 


the hardships that, though widow of two chieftains, the late composi 
rent haviog made no provision for widow ladies, she is legally destitate ; 
and she petitions, in consideration of her “ great age, for a reasonable 
maintenance for the little time she hath to live.” Oa this claim, Bing- 
ham comments thas :— 

“ How her Majesty may consider Grany O'Maly with somewhat out 
of her sou’s living I know not, unless it be by allowing her the thirds of 
both the livings which her busband left their sons, and! have never heard 
her complain of cither of them, nor do I think they will see her want, 
themselves having anything.” 
bone meanatiog 1— As ps time c= which she urges as 
claim for com oo next paragraph ition es that her 
martial spirit bed oot declined -— oe mpeg 

“ Lastly,” conclades this characteristic appeal, “ that it would please 
your Majesty to grant unto your said subject, under your gracious hand 
SN fire and sword all 
your Highness’ enemyes wheresoever 


and to the uttermost of ber ; 
as pray continually for your Majesty’s long life and prosperous 
go. 


She was successful, it in obtaining a grant of the Burowen et 
tate for her soa who seems not to bave inherited his mother’s 
unquiet nature, but to been a simple sportsman, sati:fied with 





“ When the Divil’s Hook did rebel, fear compelled her “ ay by 
O’Doaell, her 4 by a tempest being broken, thea returned to 





Conaght, and in received Her Majesty’s gracious pardon, six 


the 
aaveeding vo teal, O’Mailley effected a memorable 
to 
de main iu revarning home. She ia said to beve landed in her galley in © 
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creek near Howth Castle, and on walking up to the 
pot gates shut, the family being at dinner, she 
= inhospitable, un-Irish practice of aes 
some iaquires she was informed that Lord He 
at purse not 
pc him until she received a large ransom. It is farther eaid that 
for many years after, whenever the family of Howth went to dinner, the 
and doors were thrown open. Probab! 
any one, than of secaring a round sum of money. 

e hoa our heroine, in April 1595, again bound for the Court at West- 
minster, and bearer of a letter of introduction from the Eur! of Ormonde 
to the Lord Treasurer, in which the Earl apologises for the strange pre- 
sentation, “ considering the weighty cares’’ Lord ey > | was engaged 
in. We los: sight of her for several years, until July, 1601, when an Ea- 
glich naval captain, commanding a sloop of war, reports that whilst 
cruising on the Donegal coast he has faliea in with a great sailing galley 
belonging to Grany O’Mailley, commanded by a natural son ofhers. The 
vessel is described as powerful for offence and defence, being rowed with 
thirty oars, and defended by one buodred excellent musketeers. Oa sight 
of the queen’s ship the marauding craft ran in among rocks, where, how- 


ever, she was bravely pursued by the sloop’s gunboat, and a hot skirmish } 
ensued that lasted an hour, and resalted in Graione’s galley nearly cap- | 


, she thought lees of punish- | 





house and find- | and close to the barracks of the 71st. But to sum up the horrors of 
determined to resent | Yeni Kaléh in one word—there was not a single woman in the place ; 
with closed doors. After | not even a flat nosed, high cheeked boned Tartar girl, Most amazing!y, 
wth’ssou and heir, an in- | the officers stationed there, swore stoutly by the delights of Yeni-Kalé», 
far off, on which she carried off the child, and did | and affected to turn up their noses at their brethren confived in Kerteb. 
Ia one respect, I 
methods to kill time ; thus the 


grant that they beat us; they bad organized certain 
lst had converted a large hut into a 
very neat theatre, and the performances were something to look forward 


to, at any rate, as interrapting the monotony. They were very fortu- 


nate, too, in their commanding officer, the glorious General Neil, of 
Lacknow fame, who, though tremendously strict in all matters of duty, 
relaxed in the hours when be removed bis regulation stock, and was as 
thorough a boy as the youngest lieutenant. In bim the lodian officers 
lost a friend and adviser, whose place can hardly be supplied. Marvel 
lous was the way in which the general coatrived to gain the confidence 
of the suspicious Turks, and whenever a regiment was removed into 
Kertch, it was the sigaal for general mourning. But it is high time to 
return to our waggou, where the horses have been changed during my 
ramble about the town. 
There was a very friendly epirit of rivalry among the commanders of 
the Land Transport, as to which could turn out the best cattle, and the 
officers in charge at Yeni-Kaléh bad prepared for us a magnificent team 


taring ber Majesty's gun boat. However, meanwhile, the man-of war | of eight black horses, whose coats glistened with good feeding. Our 


sail 


one of two specially fitted out for acts of plunder at the eatrance of 
Loughfoyle. 

This is the last notice we find of Grainne O’Mailley. She must have 
reached a great age ; and it was probably at this time that she converted 
apy wealth that she may have accumulated to the endowment of a reli- 
gious house in Clare Island, where she is said to have been buried, and 
where some remains of ber tomb are still shown. 

Oar heroine is no youthful, ordinary one of the spirited class of char- 
acters such as Minna Troil, she of the raven tresses and gleaming eyes ; 
or that dashing equestrian, Di Vernon, habited en Amazone, and brand- 
ishing a borsewhip ; bute tall, ewartby virago, like Galaare, the Corsair’s 
bride— 

“ At once above, beneath her sex, 
Whom blood appall’d not.” 


A terrible “ dark lady,” whose busband, ‘‘ Richard in Iron” quailed be- 
fore her commanding presence ; and whose wish, at a time of life when 
most womea are toothless and trembling, was to cry havoc, and let slip 
the dogs of rapine on her enemies. She was leader of wild Irish tea- 
reovers on our storm-beaten Atlantic coast, where the daugers of the deep 
were but part of the many she risked, her appellation, pirate, deriving 

tou peirazesthai because incurring many pericula, She bad acquired an in- 
p aden that is surprisingly extraordinary, considering it was over men 
who were not only bold and warlike sailors, but who, as Gaels, did not 
suffer a woman to inherit, and, far less, to take the leadership of a clan. 
She was more than a female warrior, she was a sea-queen. e know no 
other instance of such an anomalous character, nor, indeed, of a buca- 
neeress of any other nation. Bodicea, Queen of the Iceni, we believe 
in ; but it was reserved for the age when Elizabeth governed the Bri- 
tish people, and Mary tried to rule the Scots, for another and more stir- 
ring woman to distinguish herself as commodore of an Irish piratic 
squadron. Her story, could it be thoroughly known, would be a truly 
romantic one, for perilous were the times and strange the men when the 
eceptre of her sway was ber galley’s helm. History and novel literature 
may be search«d in vain for a personification of ebaracier and profession 
euch as those of maritime chieftainess. 


——__ 


A CRIMEAN PIC-NIC. 
BY LASCELLES WRAXALL. 


The signature of the Armistice afforded the contingents an opportunity 
for eurveying the country round Kertch, which was a very pleasant re- 
lief after being cooped up in the dirty, ys =e town during the 
winter. Our rides had hitherto beea limited to Fort Paul in one direc- 
tion, Yeni-Kaléh in the other, and being generally undertaken uoder the 
name of “ duty,” were considered a decided nuisance. So soon then, as 
we were insured against a prod from a Cossack lance, the officers spread 
themselves over the huge plains, or made excursions to the outlaying 
Turtan villages, whence we bad drawn the horse flesh and mare’s milk, 
which were such staple articles in our bill of fare. 

The scenery round Kertch was not very striking, I confess ; still there 
was something impressive in the enormous plains from which the Kour- 
gans, or tumulose siood out in bold folinf. when riding alone, the 
tawny ground uced a feeling of desolation. But this sensation in- 

voluntarily yielded to one of regret on noticing all arouod the very wan- 
tonness of destruction that had been committed. In bappier times the 
country round Kertch had been studded with villas, built with consider- 
able pretensions to taste, and there were several large horticultural 
establishments, as for instance, one belong'ng to the Spanish Consul, who 
bad imported tbree hundred thousand currant bushes, from whose crops 
he derived a very profitable income. Of course, these disappeared in the 
general search for firewood ; but the wretched Turks, not satisfied with 
this, had wreaked their vengeance on the gay pastures and flower beds, 
and rooted up every green thing. It aroused a most painful feeling, 
when you put your horse over a low garden wall, and found yourself in 
presence of euch desolation. Many irresistibly summoned smiling images 


up to the rescue, and opened a fire from ber guns that soon, says | party of officers bad swe'led by this time to nearly a hundred ; bampers 
the despatch, “ made an end of the fray.” The galley thus seized was | 


had been pitch-forked into the cart, and off we set for the light-house 
overlooking the Sea of Azoff. Propricties were tolerably well main- 
tained en rowle except that some officers would get up an impromptu 
steeple-chase, generally resulting in sore discomfiture to one or the other 
of the equestrians, for the Arab horses bave a peculiar way of baulking 
a wall. Just as you lift them to the leap, they stop short, walk up to 
the object to be surmounted, and clamber over it after the fashion of a 
eat. It you are not well up to the mang@avre, you stand a chance of 
reaching the other side before your horee. 

At length the lighthouse was reached ; horses were picketted, bottles 
prodaced, pies, hame, tongues, fowls, turkeys, spread on blaokets, and 
we went io for a glorious feed. Bottled stout and pale ale seemed to die- 
appear by degrees. Champagne corks were popping in every direction, 
for, though there was no difficulty in drinking your fill, the paucity of 
knives and forks was an obstacle, as far as the feeding portion was con- 
cerned. After the repast was over, nothing would satisfy our host, but 
that my wife must ascend into the lanthorn of the lighthouse ; a feat uo 
lady had ever attempted. The stairs running up the tower were in a 
tolerable state of preservation, but when we reached the light-room our 
difficulties pode! mm The sbort ladder leading up to the platform had 
been removed, aud the windows had also been appropriated with the 
lamps for theatrical purposes. However, we managed to get up at last, 
and the view amply repaid the exertion. At our feet lay expanded the 
lovely sea of Azoff, with the white cleanly fishing villages glistening in 
the suvlight. Far away, as aspeck on the horizon, was Fort Arabat, 
which our gan-boats had bombarded a few months before. But there was 
something almost oppressive in the sight of this immense sea, unenliv- 
ened by a single gleaming sail, or sign of humanity ; it aroused in me 
the same feeling that came over me on viriting the crater lakes on the 
Eifel, or the mysterious mummel seen in Baden. As the Scotch would 
say, there is something that’s no canny about these desolate batcbes of 
wakr. 

To our left, we saw the long sandy Peninsula of Taman, stretching out 
between us and the Asiatic coast, and at one end the ruins of a Russian 
Fort, which it had been vainly supposed would close the sea of Azoff 
against our gun-boats. Wierd and ghastly enough the sand-stript looked 
io the bright sunshine, reminding one of the tales I bad read of West In- 
dian barbarian, or the fever-laden islands on the African coast. It was a re- 
lief to turn in direction of the Black Sea, which lay in the front of us, 
and to gaze on our trim gun-boats lying in Kertch, for they seemed to 
supply a connecting link with civilization, But I cannot describe the 
impression the scene produced on me in a better way than by quoting 
three lines from the Rejected Addresses :— 

“ It did not seem inhabited, 
That same vast city of the dead, 
All was so hushed and still !” 

My reverie was dispelled by a sharp cry from below. it was time to 
return to the dinner awaiting us at Yemi-Kaléb, eo we soon burried 
down the light-house, aud turned our backs for ever on the sea of Azoff. 
Every thing was bundled into the cart, my wite included, and off we set, 
as bard as eight strong animals could drag the light vehicle. The am- 
bulacce waggons are supposed to possess springs ; buat, from my own ex- 
perience, I heartily =; wouuded man, who has to go down from the 
front in one of them. gh! the only thing to which 1 can compare it, 
is riding on the limber of a 12-pounder gun, going at full « across 
country, and where you are compelled to bold on by all, even your eye- 
lids. Never shall I forget General Niel’s look of amazement when our 
procession flew past him, as be took bis constitutional before dinner ride ; 
and, I have no doubt, we bore considerable resemblance to Ludzgoff's 
Wild Hunt. The Arab drivers were yelling and clacking their long 
whips: the officers shouting at the top of their lungs, and galloping at 
break-neck speed, while my unworthy self stood in the front of the cart, 
urging the drivers to increased speed, by offering fabulous sums in paras. 
Looking back on the scene, as I sit quietly at my writing desk, it is a 
miracle to me how we escaped alive. Somehow, though, wheo you have 
been for any length of time in presence of an enemy, you do not set such 
value on your carcass as in the more peaceful times. How I grumble if 
a t 





of pretty women tending their flowers, and merry-hearted children chas- 
ing the butterflies through the pine walks: where were they now? Their 
home kaew them no longer, nor would they have known their homes, so 
utterly bad the Turks destroyed the buildings, once inhabited by the de 
tested Moskoo dogs. Much of this destruction, I grant, was produced by 
official orders: we were compelled, in self defence, to build a wall round 
Kertch, and the square solid stone blocks of which the houses were built, 
served our purpose admirably. In fact, when the Russiaos returned to 
their property, they found their houses expanded into an eight-foot wall, 
= ou the spot where they originally stood. Sach are the chances of 
war 

One of the most interesting objects near Kerich was the Botanical 
Garden, or what remained to evidence its existenee. Advantage had 
been taken of a huge tumulose, round which terraces had been cut, and 
flowers planted on the slopes, and, judging from tae configuration of the 
grounds, great taste, and large sums must have been —— in laying 
it out. During a long day’s diligent search, the only living thing | 
could find was « tuft of Parma violets, which I religiously dug up, and 
put to blow in a marmalade jar. Of course, it was stolen withia a fort- 
rights the mere fact of my setting store on the flowers, made the Turks 
believe that they possessed some value beyond their extrinsic beauty. 
Sentiment was a thing so strange to them, that I did not trouble myself 
to explain my feelings to Ibrahim Bey, whom I have reasons for believing 
was the culprit. 

My wife’s arrival at Kertch serve! as an excuse for a long meditated 
pio-nic to the Sea of Azoff. We had been invited to dioner by an officer 
at Yeni -Kaléh (since killed in India, alas!) and the peculiar elasticity 
of camp-dinner tables induced some fifty officers to join our party. 
Hesace, it was determined that we should kill two birds with one stone ; 
pic-nic and dinner might take place on the same day. The only diffical- 
ty was in the mode of transit, for there was not a side-saddle in the 
place ; but Captain Man, of the Land Transport, gallantly came to the 
rescue. He supplied an ambulance waggon, to which eight white horses 
were attached, rocking chairs, and camp stools were placed in it; blan- 
kets and far coats a famous carpeting, and off we set, a dozen ia- 
side the cart, and some forty others on horseback. 

Our march to Yeal-Kaléh ted no fi of interest ; we na} 
tarally stopped to liquor at the half-way house, the Quarantine station. 
I rather fancy the young medicos attached to that establishment must 
have winced now and then at the incessant calls made on their hospi- 
tality. Still, I will do them the credit of saying, that their fountain of 
Tam never ran dry ; and could not insult them more deeply than b 

throu, 
the narrow streets of the fortress, and drew rein before he quuttans of 
our dear kind friend, Dr. Wolseley, who, I regret to eay, no longer lives 
to see Hy Lge thaoks for his undeviating kindness to me and mine. 
iéh was, and I dareeay is, the most deplorable place on the 
life is never a pleasant object to contem- 
ted to the enceinie, and after a week you 
At Yeni-Kaléh, to add to the borror of 
5 gt age was ree ye crowded. 
ke herrings in a , or emi ts on 
board a German vessel, and the stenches were atrocious. The Russians, 
best of times, are pe Lee ere to sanitary considerations, 
com with Moskoo neglect, the conse- 
town iteelf was built on the side of a 
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i come too close to my nobility as I cross the street. 

I need not pause to describe how the rest of the evening was spent ; 
though, I suppose, as usual, that I drank a great deal too much, The 
last scene I can remember wes a grand torch-light procession which ac- 
companied us to the but prepared for us in camp. I have a faint recol- 
lection of asking some two bundred fellows to come and dine with me 
that day week, but I presume they forgot it. Still, the memory of my 
Crimean pic-nic remains as a pleasant oasis in the midst of many painful 
reminiscences. 

——p———— 


TIDINESS. 


One drop of foul will pollute a whole cup of fair water ; but one drop 
of fair water has no power to appreciably improve a cup of foul. Sharp 
pain, present ia a tooth or a toe, will make the whole man miserable, 
though all the rest of his body be easy ; but if all the rest of the body 
be sufferiog, an easy toe or tooth will cause no perceptible alleviation. 
And so a man witb an easy income, with a pretty house in a pleasant 
neighbourhood, with a good-tempered wife and healtby children, may 
quite well have some little drop of bitterness day by day infused into his 
cup, which will take away the relish of it all. And this bitter drop, I 
a in the lot of many men, is the coustant existence of a domestic 
muddle. 

And yet, practically important as I believe the subject to be, etill one 
rather shrinks from the formal discussion of it. It is not a dignified mat- 
ter to write about. The name is uaturally suggestive of a sour old maid, 
a precise old bachelor, a vinegar-faced echoolmistrese, or at best a plump 
aad bustling housemaid. To some minds the same is redoleat of worry, 
fault-finding, and bother. Every one can see that it is a fine thing to 
discuss the laws and order of great things,—such as comets, plavets, 
empires, and great cities ; things, in short, with which we have very little 
todo. Aud why should law and orver appear contemptible just where 
they touch ourselves? Is it as the ocean, clear and clean in its distant 
depths, grows foul and turbid just where it touches the shore? That 
which we call law and order when affecting things far away, becomes 
tidiness where it reaches us. Yet it is not @ dignified topic for an 


essay. 

This is a beautiful morning. It is the —— of one of the last days 
of September, but the trees, with tbe exception of some of the sycamores 
and limes, are as green and thick leaved as ever. The dew lies thick 
upon the grass, and the bright morning sun turos it to glancing gems. 
The tbread of gue among the evergreen leaves look like necklaces 
for Titania. The crisp air, just touched with frostiness, is exbilirating. 
The dablias and hollybocks are bright, but the frost will soon make an 
end of the former. The swept barvest ficlds look trim, and the outline 
of the distant hills shows sharp agaiust the blue sky. Taking advantage 
of the moisture on the grass, the gardever is busy mowing it. Curious, 
that though it sets people’s teeth on edge to listen to the sharpening of 
edge tools in general, yet there is some’ that is extremely pleasing 
in the whetting of a scythe. It had better be a little way off. Bat it is 
suggestive of , pleasant things ; of dewy grass and bracing morning 
air ; of clumps of trees standing still in the early mistiness ; of “ milk- 
maids singing blithe.” Let us thank Milton for that last association : 
we did not get it from daily life. I never beard a milkmaid singing ; in 
this part of the country I "t think they do sing; and I 
are invariably milked witbia doors. But now, bow pleasant the 


- | of that newly mowa lawn, so carefully swept and rolled ; there is not a 


dandelion in it all,—no whatsoever. There are 
daisies, for though I am assured that daisies in a lawa are weeds, I never 





There, he tells us, the sunset fulls 
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shall recognise them as such. To me they sball always be flowers, and 


welcome everywhere, Look, too, at the well-defined outline of the 
~ agalont the gravel. I feel the joy of tidiness, and I gladly write in 
Looking at this 


grass and gravel, I think of Mr. Tennyson. I remem- 
ber a little poem of his which coutains some description of his home. 


All round a careless-ordered garden, 
Close by the ridge of a noble down. 


I lament a defect in that illustrious man, Great ie tay reverence for the 
Hali and the 


j great for the author of ~ 
it possible 
able to elaborate his verses to that last and 


eedy walk taid: 
windows, of unpruned shrubs, and fruit ‘onan fale os the Nelle? 


Must the thought be admitted to the mind, that Mr. Tennyson is not 
tidy? Iknow not. I never saw hisgarden. Rather let me believe that 
these lines only show bow tidy be is. Perhaps his garden would appear 
in perfect order to the visitor ; perhaps it seems “ careless-ordered’ only 
to bis own sharp eye. Perbaps he discerns a weed bere and there ; 
men, he cannot get his servants to be id bi a te ete 
‘ i ‘ants to be as tidy as . 

is the state of matters. ° _ > Cuteue 

There are, indeed, many degrees in the scale of tidiness. It is a dis- 
position that grows upon one, and sometimes becomes almost a bondaze. 
Some great musical composer said, shortly before be died, that he was 
only then beginning to get an insight into the capabilities of bis art ; and 
I dare eay a similar idea has occasionally occurred to most persons en- 
dowed with a very keen sense of order. Io matters external, tidiness 
may go to the length of what we read of Broek, that Dutch paradise of 
scrubbing brushes and new paiat ; in matters metaphysical, it may go the 
length of what John Foster tells us of himself, when bis fastidious sense 
of the exact sequence of every shade of thought compelled him to make 
some thousacds of corrections and improvements in revising a dozen 
printed pages of his own composition. Tidiness is in some measure @ 
matter of natural temperament ; there are human beings who never could 
by Late omy sit down contentedly, as some can, in a chamber where 
everything is topsy-turvy, and who never could by ibility have 
their affairs, their accounts, their books and papers, in that inextricable 
confasion in which some people are quite satisfied to have theirs. There 
may, indeed, be such a thing as that a man shall be keenly alive to the 
presence or absence of order in bis belongings, but at the same time so 
nerveless and wathy that he cannot bestir himself and set things to rights ; 
but as a general rule, the mau who enjoys order and exa¢toess will take 
care to bave them about him. There are people who never go into a 
room but they see at a glance if any of its appointments are awry ; and 
the impression is precisely that which a discordant note leaves oa a mu- 
sical ear. A friend of mine, not an ecclesiastical architect, never enters 
aay church without devising various alterations in it. The same person, 
when he enters his library ia the morning, cannot be easy until be has 
surveyed it minutely, and seen that everything is right to a hair's 
breadth. Taught by long experience, the servants have done their part, 
and all appears perfect already to the casual observer... Not so to his 
eye. The hearth-rug needs a touch of the foot ; the library-table becomes 
a marvel of collocation, Inketands, pea-trays, letter weighers, pamphlets, 
books, are marshalled more accurately than Frederick the Great’s grena- 
diere. A chair out of its plac, a coraer of a crumb-cloth turned ap, and 
my friend could no more get ou with his task of composition than he 
could fly. I can hardly understand how Dr. Johnson was able to write 
the Rambler and to balauce the periods of his sonorous prove while bis 
booke were laying up stairs dog’seared, battered, covered with dast, 
strewed in beaps on the floor. But I do not wonder that Sydoey Smith 
could go through so much aad so varied work, and do it ail cheerfully, 
when | read how he thought it no-unworthy employment of the intellect 
which slashed respectable humbug in the Edinburgh Review, to arrange 
that wonderful store room in his rectory at Fostou, where every article 
of domestic consumption was allotted its place by the genial, clear- 
headed, active-minded man: where was the lemou-bag, where was the 
soap of different prices (the cheapest pleeed in the wrappings marked 
with the dearest price :) where were salt, pickles, hams, butter, cheese, 
onions, and medicivee of every degree, from the “ geutle jog” of ordi: 
life to the fearfully-named preparatious reserved for extremity. Of course 
it was only because the kind reviewer's wife was a confirmed invalid that 
it became a man’s duty to intermeddle with such womanly household 
cares : let masculine tidiness fiad its sphere out of doors, and feminine 
within, Lt is curious bow some men, of whom we should not have ex- 
pected it, had a strong tendency to a certain orderliness. Byron, for ex- 
ample, led a very irregular life, morally speaking ; yet there was a cu- 
rious tidiness about it too. He liked to spend certain hours of the fore- 
noon daily in writing ; then, always at the came bour, his horses came 
to the door ; he rode along the same road to the gh gt there he 
daily fired his pistols, tarned, und rode home again, He liked to fall 
iato a kind of mill-borse round : there was an imperfectly developed ti- 
diness about the man. And even Johnson bimeelf, though he used to 
kick his books savagely about, and bad bis study floor littered with 
ments of manuscript, showed hopeful 5 gee of what he might have 
been made, when he daily walked up Bolt-court, carefully placing his 
feet upon the self-same stones, in the eelf-same order. 

Great men, to be sure, may do what they please, and if they choose to 
dress like beggars and to bave their houses as frowsy as themselves, why, 
we must excuse it for the sake of all that we owe them. Bat Wesle: 
was philosophically right when he insisted on the necessity, for or 
nary men, of neatucss and tidiness in dress ; and we cannot help mak- 
iog a moral estimate of people from what we see of their con- 
formity to the great law of rightness in little things. I cannot tole- 
rate a barum-scarum fellow who never knows where to find anythiog be 
wants, whose boots and handkerchiefs and gloves are everywhere bat 
where they are nveded. Aud who would marry a oo} girl, whore 
dress is frayed at the edges and whose fingers are an her gloves? 
The Latin poet wrote, Nulla fronti fides ; but I bave erable faith in 
a frout-door. If when I go to the house of a man of moderate means I 
find the steps ecrapulously clean, and the brass about the door shining 
like gold ; and if, when the door is opened by a perfectly neat servant 
(I don’t suppose a footmau), I find the ball trim as it should be, the oil- 
cloth sbiny without being slippery, the stair-carpet laid straight as an 
arrow, the brass rods which bold it gleaming, I cannot but think that 
things are going well in that house ; that it is the home of cheerfulness, 
hopefulnese, and reasouable prosperity ; that the people in It speak truth 
and hate humbug. Especially I respect the mistress of that house ; and 
conclude that she is doing her duty in the station in life to which it has 
pleased God to call her, 

Bat if tidiness be thas important everywhere, what must it be in the 
dwellings of the poor? In these, so far as my experience has gone, ti- 
diness and morality are always in direct proportion, You caa see it at 
once, when you eater a poor man’s cottage (always with your hat off, 
my friend), how bis circumstances are, and generally bow is character is, 
If the world is going against him ; if bard work and constant pinching 
will bardly get food and clothing for the children, you see the fact in the 
untidy house : the poor mistress of it bas no heart for that constant ef- 
fort which is needful in the cot to keep things right; ehe has no 
heart fur that constant stitching which is needful to keep the poor little 
children’s clothes on their backs, Many a time it has made my heart 
sore to see, in the relaxation of wonted tidiness, the first indication that 
things are going amiss, that bope is dying, that the poor struggling 
are feeling that their heads are getting under water at last. Ab, 
is often a sad significance in the hearth no longer so cleanly swept, ia 
the handle wanting from the chest of drawers, in little Jamie’s toro 
jacket, which a few stitches would mead, bat which I remember toro for 
these ten days ! And remember, my reader, that to keep @ poor 
man’s cotiage tidy bis wife must always have spirit and heart to work. 
If you choose, when you feel unstrung by some de to sit all day 
by the fire, the house will be kept tidy by the servants without your in- 
terference. And indeed the inmates of a house of the better sort are 
evar, things out of order from ‘morning till night, and would leave the 

fa a rad mess if the ope rphenn - —— ~ amet ge poor 
wake and setting things to right o. But ver’s wife, anx- 
ious and weak and sick at heart as she may rise from ber poor bed, do 
not yet wash and dress the little children, they will not be either washed 
or dressed at all ; if sbe do not kindle her fire, 4 — be mye 5 
all; if she do not prepare her busband’s Mast go ou 
bard work without on ; if she do not make the beds and dust the chairs 
tab wash the linen, and do a host of other things, they will 
not be done at all. 


And tben in the forenoon Mrs. Bouncer, the retired manafacturer’s wife 
(Mr. Bouncer bas just bought tbe estate), enters the cottage with an air 
of extreme condescension and patrovage, and if everything about the 
cottage be not in tidy order, Mrs Bouncer rebukes the poor down-hearted 
creature for laziness and neglect. I should like to choke Mre. Bouncer 











for her heartless insolence. I think some of the batefullest phases of 
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human nature are exbibited in the visits paid newly rich folk to the 
dwellings of the poor. You, Mrs. Bouncer, people like you, bave 
no more right to enter a poor man’s house and insult bis wife than that 
poor man bas to enter your drawing-room and give you a piece of his 
mind u matters in general and yourselfio particular. We bear much 
now-a-days abvut the distinctive characteristics of ladies and gentlemen, 
as contrasted with those of people who are well-dreseed and live in fine 
houses, but whom no house and no dress will ever make gentlemen and 
ladies. It seems to me that the very first and finest characteristic of all 
who are justly entitled to these pamev of honour, is a most delicate, 
scrupulous, chivalrous consideration for the feelings of the poor. With- 
out that the cottage-visitor will do no good to the cottager. If you, my 
lady friend, who are accustomed to visit the dwellings of the poor in 
your beighbourhood, convey by your entire demeanour the impression 
ihat you are, socially and intellectually, coming a great way down stairs 
in order to make yourself agreeable and intelligible to the people you 
find there, you had better have stayed at home. You will irritate, you 
will rasp, yoo will embitter, you will excite a disposition to let fly at 
your head. You may sometimes gratify vauity and folly by meeting 
with a servile and crawling adulation, bat it is a bypocritical adulation 
that grovels in your preseuce and sbakes the fist at you after the door 
has Sons on your retreating steps. Don’t fancy I am exaggerating: I 
describe nothing which I have not myself seen and known. 

I like to think of the effect which tidiness bas in equalizing the real 
content of the rich and poor. If ever you, my reader, find it pleasant to 
go into the humblest little dwelling where perfect neatness reigus, thiok 
what pleasure the inmates (perhaps the solitary inmate) of that dwelling 
must have in daily maintaining that speckless tidiness, and living in 
the midst of it. There is to me a perfect charm about a sanded floor, 
and about deal furniture scrubbed into the ection of cleanliness. 
How nice the table and the chairs look ; how invitiog that solitary big 
arm-chair by the little fire! The fireplace indeed consists of two blocks 
of stone washed over with pipeclay, and connected by half-dozen bars 
of iron ; bat no register grate of polished steel ever pleased me better. 
God bas made us so that there isa racy enjoyment, a delightful smack, 
about extreme simplicity co-existing with extreme tidiness. [ don’t 
mean to say that I should prefer that sanded floor and those chairs of 
deal to a Turkey carpet and carved oak or walout; but I assert that 
there is a certain indefinable relith about the simpler furniture which 
the grander wants. In a handsome apartment you don’t think of looking 
at the upholstery in detail; you remark whether the general effect be 
good or bad ; bat in the little cottage you look with separate enjoyment 
on each separate simple contrivance. Do you think that a rich man, 
sitting in bis sumptuous library, all oak and morocco, glittering backs 
of splendid volumes, Jounges and sofas of every degree, which he merely 

for, bas balf the enjoyment that 
kked round his cave with its rude shelves and bulkheads, its clumey 
arm-chair and its rough pottery, all contrived aud made by his own 
hands? Now the poor cottager bes a good deal of the Robinson Crusoe 
enjoyment ; something of the pleasure which Sandford and Merton felt 
when they bad built and thatcbed their house and then sat within it, 
gravely proud and happy. whilst the pelting shower came down bat 
could not reach them. hen a man gets the length of considering the 
architectural character of his house, the ons effect which the 
entrance-ball will bave upon visitors, the vista of drawing-room re 
within drawing-room, he loses the relish which accompanies the original 
idea of a house as something which isto keep us snug and warm from 
wind and rain andcold. So if you gain something by baving a grand 
houge, you lose something too, and something which is the more con- 
stantly aud seusibly felt—you lose the joy of simple tidiness ; and your 
——_—- so artificial, that many days you never think of your dwelling 
at all, nor remember what it looks like. 

I have not space to say anything of the importance of tidiness in the 
a dwelling in a sanitary point of view. Uutidinees there is the 

t cause of disease and death. And it is the thing, too, which drives 
the husband and father to the ale-bouse, All this has been so often said, 
that it is needless to repeat it ; but there is another thing which is not so 
generally understood, and which deserves to be mentioned, Let me then 
say to all landed proprietors, it depends very much upon you whether 
the poor man’s home shall be tidy or not. Give a poor man a decent 
cottage, and he has some heart to keep tidiness about the door, and his 
wife bas some heart to maintain tidiness within. Many of the dwellings 
which the rich provide for the poor are such that the poor inmates must 
just sit down in despair, feeling that it is vain to try to be tidy, either 
without doors or within. If the cottage floor is of clay, which 
a damp puddle in rainy weather ; if the roof be of very old thatch, full 
of insects, and — to the apartment below ; if you go down one or two 
ue be'ow the level of the surrounding earth when you enter the house ; 
if be no proper chimney, but merely a hole in the roof, to which 
the smoke seems not to find its way till it has visited every other nook ; 
if swarms of parasitic vervin have established themselves beyond expul- 
sion through filty years of neglect and filth ; if a dung-heap be by ancient 
usage established under the window ;* then how can a oged overwrought 
man or woman (and energy and activity die out in the atmosphere of 
constant anxiety and care) find spirit to try to tidy a place like that? 
They do not know where to begin the hopeless task. A little encou- 

ment will do wonders to develop a spirit of tidiness. The love of 
and neatness, and the capacity of enjoying order and neatness, are 
latent in all human hearts, A man who has lived for a dozen years in a 
filthy hovel, without once making a resolute endeavour to amend it, will, 
when you pat him down in a neat pretty cottage, astonish you by the 
- of tidiness he will exbibit, aud bis wife will astonish you as much. 
y feel that now there is sume use in trying. There was none before. 
The good that is in most of us needs to be encouraged and fostered. In 
few buman beings is tidiness, or any other virtue, so energetic that it 
will force its way in spite of extreme opposition. Anything good usually 
sete out with timid, weakly beginnings ; and it may easily be crushed 

. And the love of tidiness is crushed in mavy a poor man and wo- 
man by the kind of dweliing in which they are placed by their landlords, 
Let us thank God that better times are beginning ; but times are still 
bad enough. I don’t envy the man, commoner or peer, whom I see in 
his carriage-and-four, when I think how a score or two families of his 

fellow-creatures upon bis property are living in places where he would 
not put his borses or bis d I am conservatively enough inclined 


Hollanders, is the matchlese height to which the spirit of cleanliness is 
carried there. It amounts almost to a religion among the inhabitants, 
who pass the greater part of their time rabbing and scrubbing, and paint- 
ing aud varoishing: each housewife vies with ber neighbour in devotion 
to the ecrubbing-brush, as zealous Catholics do in their devotion to the 
Cross. 

“T alighted outside the village, for no horse or vebicle is permitted to 
enter its precincts, lest it should cause defilement of the well-scoured 
pavements, Shaking the dust off my feet, then, I prepared to enter, with 
due reverence and circamspection, this sanctum sanctorum of Dutch clean- 
liness. I entered by a narrow street, paved with yellow bricks, laid 
edgewise, and so clean that one might eat from them. Indeed, they were 
actually worn deep, not by the tread of feet, but by the friction of the 
scrubbiog- brush. 

“The houses were built of wood, and all appeared to have been freshly 
painted, of green, yellow, and other bright colours. They were separated 
from each other by gardens and orchards, and stood at some litile dis 
tance from the street, with which areas or court-yards, paved in mosaic 
with variegated stones, polished by frequent rubbing. The areas were 
divided from the streets by curiously wrought railings or balustrades of 
iron, surmounted with brass and copper balls, scoured into dazzling 
effulgence. The very trunks of the trees in front of the houses were by 
the same process made to look as if they had been varaished. The 
porches, doors, and window-frames of the houses were of exotic woods, 
curiously carved, and polished like costly furniture, The front doors are 
never opened, except on christenings, marriages, and funerals ; on all 
ordinary occasions, visitors enter by the back-doors. In former times, 
persons when admitied bad to put on elippers, but this Oriental cere- 
mony is no longer insisted on.”’ 

We are assured by the same authority, that such is the love of tidi- 
ness which prevails at Broek, that the good people there can imagine no 
greater felicity than to be ever surrounded by the very perfection of it. 
And it seems that the prediger, or preacher of the place, accommodates 








Y he | “y, 
ee ee Be Vee | people would amuse themselves with something worse. These conside- 
| rations seem to me to justify, abundantly, 
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comes | Will be supplied ; and where there 


his doctrine to the views of bis hearers; and in his weekly discourses, 
when he would describe that Happy Place where, as I trust, my readers 
and I will one day meet the quiet burgbers of Broek, he strongly insists 
that it is the very tidiest place in the universe: a place where all things 
(I trast he says within as well as arownd,) are spotiessly pure and clean ; 
aod where all disorder, confusion, and dirt are done with for ever !— 
Frazer's Magazine. 
—- 


LIGHT LITERATURE. 
Many, if there was no Light Literature, would have no Literature at 
all. And, indeed, in our owa hard-working and densely-populated coun- 
Light Literature is absolutely necessary as a mental recreation, or 


the general existence and cul- 
| tivation of a Light Literature ; and I would no more reason with a man 
| who would tear it up altogether, than I would reason with a pig that I 
| foucd ia my flower garden. Bat, besides its character as a recreation, 
| we have seen 'hat such a Literature helps to refine and improve society. 
Who is the man that beats his wife, or bullies his servants, or gets up a 
cock-fight, or neglects to send bis children to school; is he, generally 
speaking, @ man conspicuous for bis taste for Mr. Thackeray’s writings, 
| or Mr. Raskio’s? What has superseded the barbarous old amusements 
| of former days, but the influence of books, aud art, and music, which all 
| nations have classed among the civilizers of mankind ? 
In a general way, I think, nobody doubts these propositions, or if he 
| does, be is a man, who, not being acquainted with the influences he rea- 


| sons agalost, cannot be admitted to be an impartial judge. But, of | 


| course, we are not to pretend that Light Literature will do everything. 
| And while we thankfully recoguise the pleasure it gives, and the good 
| it does, we may equally readily admit, that it is quite able to take care 
| of itself and bas quite sufficient hold on the public. We may, likewise, 
| add such cautions for its use, as time shows to be necessary. 
| That Light Literature is largely increasing, our railways bear witness 
| every day ; and, indeed, they themselves have remarkably contributed 
| to its growth. There used in the old coaching days to be a “ Mail Coach 
| edition’’ of popular books ; bat what would all these weigh against the 
| scores of Railway Libraries which balf the publishers in London have 

started? Not asa grain of dust. Everybody travels; and as the tra- 
| velling is mot of a nature which gives much facility for studying the 

landscape, reading is the only thing to do. many read, much 
much Literature, there mast be 
may be pted, by trash, to advance to 
begins with raw flesh, and gradually ad- 

vances to boiled turkey, sherry, and so forth, There is a natural health 

about the mind, which conducts it to what is good for it, if the mind be 

good for anything ; and if not, why, neither Literature nor anything else 
| is of much service. Literatare can develop, bat it cannot transform, ex- 
actly. It will ripen a wise mao, or a good man, but it cannot of its own 
| power make men good or wise. Nay, it will, impartially, make the bad 
| man more dangerous, as it makes the good man more useful ; only, if it 
| strengthens a scoundrel, it likewise streagthens those whose business it 
| is to put bim down. 

On the whole, you see, I think the influence of Light Literature and 

| its extension good, or at least barmiese, The caution I would give to 

those who are fond of it, or who bave control over those who are, would 
| be, never to forget that it is, after all, of the nature of a luxury. One 
| should purchase one’s right to enjoy it, by labouring at something more 
| substantial. It would be anwholesome to devote oneself to it too excla- 
| sively. Champagne may be a pleasant drink, bat a man obliged fora 
| time to drink nothing else, would soon be glad to get back to the pamp. 
| And so, I would say to my younger friends, buy your right to lounge 
| over Thackeray or Dickens by solid application to the works of the grave 
| and the wise who had not, when they wrote, amusement in contempla- 
| tion, but only truth. Be discriminate, too, in seeking such intellectual 
| posure ; and while it refreshes, take care that it does not enervate. 
| There ie a good as well asa bad Light Literature, Let us stick to the 
| first, aod if we are in earnest, we can soon learn “ which is which.” 

I think that by attending to some such homely rules as these, we may 

| place ourselves in a position to view the spread of Light Literature with- 


mach trash. A man, b %, 
something better. The savage 








bat I sometimes think I could join in a Chartist rising. ‘ 
rience has shown that healthy, cheerful, airy cottages for the poor, 

which romething like decency is possible, entail no pecuniary loss 
the philanthropic proprietor who builds them. Bat even if they 


out app i Is would, indeed, be a bad sign if Light Literature 
and no other were studied, and if it got the ascendancy too markedly 
| over other similar purevits, It would be a sign that we were becoming, 
not a people with a relish for the light and graceful only, which I ho; 

| we shall always be, bat a frivolous, a shallow, a thin-skinned geepla 


: 


| 


Jenkins, the genteel stock-broker. In autumn 


he may be seen Getting 
into bis brou which already coutains his better half and the olie 
branches that have blessed their mutual loves. This brougham will de 
posit the Jenkinses, and boxes of la inoumerable, at the Brighton 
Railway Termious, whence it is their intention to start for that crowded 
and once fashionable watering-place. Jenkins bas been dying all the 
summer of the beat. Why, like the blessed ass he is, did he stop in town, 
when for a few shillings he might bave been braced and cooled by sea 


breezes, but because of that monotony which forbids a man consul 
ture and common-sense. Jenkins only goes out of town when the 


able world goes ; he would not for the life of him leave till the season 
was over. 


i 


wiater reluctantly make way for the first flowers of spring? Is ever the 
air more balmy or purer than when the young breath of summer, like q 
tender maiden, kisses timidly the cheek, and winds its way, like a bless 
ing from above, to the weary heart? Does ever the sky look bluer, or 
the sun more glorious, or the earth more green, or is ever the melody of 
birds more musical, than then? and yet at that time the beau monde must 
resort to town, aud London drawing-rooms must emit a pollated air 
and late hours must enfeeble, and bright eyes must become dull, and 
cheeks that might have vied in loveliness with the rose, sallow and 


e. 

It is a fine thing for a man to get hold of a good cause, one of the 
finest sights that earth can boast is that of a man or set of men 8 
| up to put into action what they know to be eome blessed God-sent truth. 

A Cromwell mourning the flat Popery of St. Paul’s—a Luther, before 
principalities and powers, exclaiming, ‘‘ Here stand I and will not move, 
0 help me God !”—a Howard making the tour of the jails of Europe, 
and dying alone and neglected on the shores of the Black Sea—a Hi 
Martyn leaving the cloistered halls of Cambridge, abandoning the golden 
prospects opening around him, aod abandoning what is dearer still, the 
evils of youth, to preach Christ and Him crucified, beneath the burning 
and fatal sun of the East—or a Hebrew maiden, like Jephthah’s daughter, 
dying for her country or her country’s good,—are sights rare and bless- 
ed and beautiful and divine. All true teachers are the same, and are 
glorious to behold. For a time no one regards their testimony. The 
man stands by bhimself—a reed, but not shaken with the wind—a voice 
erying in the wilderness—a John the Baptist nursed in the wilds, and 
away from the deadening spell of the world. Then comes the influence 
of the solitary thinker on old fallacies ; the young and the enthusiastic 
rush to his side, the sceptic and the scoffer one by one disappear, and the 
world is conquered ; or if it be not so, if he languishes in jail like Gali- 
leo, or wanders on the face of the earth seeking rest and finding none, 
like our Puritan forefathers ; or die, as many an hero has died, as the 
| Christ did, when the power and the Prince of Darkness prevailed, and the 

veil of the Temple was rent in twain; still there is for him a resurrec- 

tion, when a coming age will honour his mem , collect his scattered 
ashes, and build them a fitting tomb. Yet even kind of heroism has 
come to be but a monstrous affair. 

Now-a-days the thing can be done, and in one way—a meeting at Exe- 
ter-hall, a dinner at Freemasons-tavern, Harker for toast-master, a few 
vocalists to sing between the pieces, and for chairman a lord by all 
means ; if possible, a royal duke. The truest thing about us is our ap- 
petite. Our appreciation of a hare is as our appreciation of a coat; a 
saviour of a nation and a Soyer we class together, and do justice to both 
at the same time. We moderns eat where our fathers bled. Our powers 
we show by the number of bottles of wine we can consume ; our devotion 
is to our dinners; the sword has made way for the carving-knife ; our 
battle is against the ills to which glattonous and wine-biboing flesh is 
heir ; the devil that comes to us is the gout; the hell in which we be- 
lieve and against which we fight is indigestion ; our means of grace are blue 
pill and black draught. All art and science and lettered lore, all the 
memories of the past and the hopes of the futare— 


“ All thoughts, all passions, all delights— 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame,” 





now-a-days, tend to dinner. Our sympathy with the unfortunate females 
or the indigent blind, with the premenice of the Gospel in foreign parts, 
or with the diffusion of useful knowledge at home—with the Earl of 
Derby or Mr. Cobden—with Lord John Russell or Mr. Disraeli—with 
the soldier who has blustered and bullied till the world bas taken him 
for a hero—with the merchant who has bound together in the peaceful 
pursuits of trade hereditary foes—with the engineer who has won domi- 
nion over time and space—with the poet who has sat 
“ In the light of t, 
Singing bymns un’ 
Till the world is w:ought 
To sympathy, with hopes and joys it heeded not,” 

finds a common mode of utterance, and that utterance to all has a com- 
mon emphasis. Even the church apes the world in this respect ; and 
even that section which calls itself non-conforming, conforms here. When 


dinner is concerned, it forgets to protest, and becomes dumb. Dr. Watts 
might sing, 


“ Lord, what a wretched land is this 
That yields us no supplies ;” 


but his successors do not. I read of grand ordination dinners, of grand 
dinners when a new chapel is erected or an old pastor retires. Bat 
lately I saw one reverend gentleman at iaw with another. Most of my 
| readers will recollect the case. It was that of Tidman against Ainslie. 
| Dr. Tidman triumphs, and the 4 is vindicated. What 

was the consequence !—a dinner to Dr. Tidman at the Guildhall Coffee- 
house, at which all the leading ministers of the denomination to which 
he belonged were prvseat. : 

The Queen is the fountain of honour. What has been the manner of 
men selected for royal honour? The last instance is Lord Dudley, who 
has been made an earl. Why? Is it that he lent Mr. Lumley nearly 
£100,000 to keep the Haymarket Opera House open? because really 
this is all the generai public kaows about Lord Dudley. The other day 
Lord Derby was the means of getting a peerage for a wealthy and undis- 
tinguished commoner. Is it come to this then, that we give to rich men, 
as such, honours which ought to be precious, and ded by public opi- 
| niog to the most gifted and the most illustrious of our follows. If in 
| private life I toady a rich swell, that I may put my feet under his maho! 

gany and drink his wine, besides makiog an ass of myself, I do little 
|Barm ; bat if we prostitute the honours of the nation, the sation iteslf 
| suffers ; and, as regards poble sentiments and enlightened public spirit, 
| withers and declines. 
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dia, it is his boanden duty to provide such dwellio If he do not, be | The decay of nations is faithfully represented in their Literature. As her : 

is disloyal to his couuiey, es cneay to bie rece. & ~ Ah to the God Bove the Greeks and Romans fell away, rhetoric, smartness, an unwholesome | PR any = if be “a ——_ rp aT 

entrusted him with eo much. And surely, in the judgment of all whes. | !ove of point and sparkle, an impatienos of severe thought, and adistaste | f°. G0 experiment. If n be @ good, it is not without ite disadve tages. 

opinion is worth a rush, it is a fiver thing to bave the cottages on a man’s | fF pure and elevated style, were regular coucomitants of their decay. | It bas ~~ end Man ome u ‘eanetaan rf it. ri of ite t- 

estate places fit for haman habitation,—with the climbing-roses covering | All Literature was Light Literature ;—a condition not to be desired but | oo ovis perhaps is its ee a mt sehee ~ nd ce 

them, the little gravel-walk to the door, the little potato-plot cultivated deplored. I hope it will be long betore such characteristics too markedly | fi _ whleh ies fi pe - i the excl th “| Saisteoe: te oy 

at afier-hours, with windows that can open and doors that can shut ; | PPear among ourselves ; and, indeed, the excellent, kindly spirit mani- | « Moated Grange” wom our ips clamation ana, 

with little children not pallid and lean, bat plump and rosy (and fresh | fested by our best writers, show that there is something sound acd wise | wuthe 

air bas as much to do with that as abundant food has),—surely, I say, it in the minds of our Light Literature men which may justify us in being | hg Souid thet 8 cose dead :” 

is better & thousand times to have one’s estate dotted with scenes such | hopeful. Where meaner signs appear, we must be on our guard against | sotuilin mainaarin » | 

as that, than to have a dozen more paintings on one’s walls, or a score of | */ppancy and irreverence above all ; for their tendency is to deaden the | or which impels us with the “ Blighted Being» of ony pe hy to long 

additional horses in one’s stables. | heart while they degrade the understanding. Having made such a reso- | to “ burst all bonds of habit and to wander far away.” Do these lines 
The way to tidiness, like that to cleanliness, is very simple and easily | lution, with a clear perception of its necessity, | think we may then con- | Chance to attract the attention of one of the lords of creation—of one 

followed. " Regular application of soap and water secures the latter ; re- | clade, with a thankful recognition of what Light Literature bas done for | Who 


gular restoration of all things to their places, the tormer. The things ~ paw ~ 




























































mast have places, and they must be returaed to them as soon as you have | 
done Don’t wait to have a general putting away. If you do, 
clutter and confusion will come upon you when you are tired. or in baste 
to be off: you will procrastinate putting in order for an hour, thea for a | 
day ; and finally, before you know it, you will be living in more or less 
of ja muddle which you bave not the beart to attack and subdue, and | 
whieh will worry and subdue you, even although you may not be a! 
stickler for tidiness yourself. Order saves time, temper, and movey. It 
can only be secured by withstanding the first insidious temptation to a | 
little disorder. Keep in order, and you will not have to 4 59 order. 
And now, baving said so much in praise of tidiness, let me conclude 
by remarking that it is possible to carry even this virtue to excess. It 
is foolish to keep houses merely to be cleaned, as some Dutch housewives 


are said to do, Nor is it fit to clip the graceful forms of Nature into un- | ‘ferior to that ef Dublin—t 


Batural trimness and formality, as Dutch gardeners do, Among our- 
selves, however, I am not aware that there exists any tendeocy to either 
error : so it is needlers to argue againsteither. The perfection of Datch 
tidiness is to be found, I have said, at Broek, a few miles from Amster- 
dam. Here is some account of it from Washington Irving's ever-pleas- 
ing pen :— 

“ What renders Broek so perfect an Elysium in the eyes of all true 


* The writer describes nothing which he has not seen a hundred times. He 
has seen a cottage, the approach to which was anarrow passage, about two fi 
in breadth, cut through a large dung-beap, which rose more than a wat ie 
either side of the narrow passage, which was piled up to a fathom’s height 
against the cottage wall. This was not in Ireland. 
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| what he calls excitement—you see. everything is old to him— 


} hw and with a hope that we have not spent a short time unprofitably i | 


coatemplatioa of its Beautie+— Professor James Hannay. 
Senna conaeeeeeeaiie 
“ USED-UP” CIVILIZATION. 

Have you seen Charles Matthews in “ Used Up?” If you bave not, 
go and see him. (The advertisement daty is repealed, and I may give 
you the advice without being charged eighteen-pence by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) Sir Charles Coldstream represents us all. We are 
everlastingly seeking a sensation, and never finding it. Sir Charles’s 
valet’s description of him de:eribes us all—* He’s always sighing for 
"s used 
And so be looksin the crater 
ytd and the Bay of Naples he considers 
morass— Athens a bad Edinburghb— Egypt a desert—the pyramids bum- 
bags. The same confession is on every one’s lips. The boy of sixteen, 
with beardiess chin, bas a melancholy dla air; the girl gets wise, 
mourus over the vanity of life, and laughs at love as a romance ; a heart 
—ualess it be a bullock’s, and well cooked,—is tacitly anderstood to be 


up—nothing amases him—hbe can’t feel 
of Vesuvius and fiods nothin 


a mistake ; aud conscience a thing that no ove can afford to keep. Our 
— men are bald at twenty-five, and woman is exbausted still sooner. 


am told that Quakers are sometimes moved by the spirit. I am told 
mad Ranters sing, and preach, and roar as if they were in 
bear that there is even enthusiasm 
ters little. We are 
the exceptions bat prove the rule. 

Bat a trace to geveralities. Let us give modern instances. Look at 


to him is a swamp—Greece a 


amongst the Mormons; but that mat- 
very few of as connected with such outre sects, and 


alarms, 
Sports high-heeled boots and whiskers,” 


| 
| —what is it, we would ask, most magnanimous Sir, in the most delicate 
| manner imaginable, that keeps you standing by the hour together, look- 
| ing out of the window of your club in Pail Mall, in the utter weariness 
| of your heart, swearing now at the weather, now at the waiter, and, 
anoa, muttering something about your dreaming that you dwelt in mar- 
ble halls, but that very monotony of civilization w we so much de- 
precate? Were it not for that, you might be working in this working 
world—touching the very kernel and core of life, instead of thus feeding 
on its shell. And if it be that the soft eye of woman looks down on what 


we now write, what is it, we would ask, O peerless O celestial 
goddess, bat the same feeling that makes you put last new no- 
vel, and, in shameless defiance of the rules in that valuable pab- 


lication and snob’s vade mecum—* Hints on the 
of Society,” actually yawa—aye, yawn when that gold watch, 

by your most fairy like and lo of forms, does not tell one hour 
that does not bear with it from earth to heaven some tragedy 
some villany achieved—some heroic t! done : aye, yawn when before 


‘ou is spread out the great réle of life, with its ter and tears—with 
ts blasts from hell—with its odours coming down heaven itself. 
A brave, noble-hearted Miss Nigh breaks though this mo- 


and “Common Sense” writes in newspapers against such a noble 
act; and the Morning Advertiser sees in it Popery at the least. What 
a how! has there been in some quarters because a few ‘gymen have 
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scourge—that demon of our time, the monotony of civilization —has 
Peon suffered to intrude, It is owing to that that, when we look for 
deeds angels might love to do, our daughters, and sisters, and those 
whom we most onately love, scream out Italian songs which neither 
they nor we u and bring to us, as the result of their noblest 
energies, a fancy bag or a chain of German 

what Sir W. Curtis termed the three R’s and the usual accomplishments. 
Hamanity bas been stereoty: We follow one another like a flock of 
sheep. We have levelled with a vengeance ; we have reduced the doc- 
trine of human equality to an absurdity —we live alike, think alike, die 
alike. A party in a parlour in Belgrave Square, “ all silent and all 
d—4,” is as like a party in a parlour in Hackney as two peas. The 
beard movement was a failure; so was the great question of bat re 

form, and for similar reasons. We still scowl upon a man with a wide- 
a-wake, as we should upon a pick-pocket or a cut-throat. A leaden mo- 
notony hangs heavy on us all. Not more does one man or woman differ 
from another than does policeman A 1 differ from policeman A 999. Indi- 
viduality seems gone: independent life no longer exists. Oar very 
thoughts and inner life is that of Buggins, who lives next door. The 
skill of the tailor has made us all one, and man as God made him cuts 
bat a sorry figure by the side of man as his tailor made him. This is an 
undeniable fact : it is not only true, but the truth. Our motive serves for 
every variety of deed—for dancing the polka or marrying a wife—for 
wearing white gloves or worshipping the Most High. “ At any rate, my 
dears,” said a fashionable dame to ber daughters when they turned round 
to go home, on finding that the crowded state of the church to which they 
repaired would not admit of their worshipping according to Act of Par- 
liament,—* At any rate, my dears, we bave done the genteel thing.” By 
that mockery to God she has made herself right in the sight of man. Ac- 
tually we are all so much alike that not very loag since ia Madrid a jour- 
neyman tailor was mistaken for a Prince. It is not always that such 
extreme cases happen ; but the tendency of civilization, as we have it 
now, is to work us all up into one common unmeaning whole—to con- 
found all the old distinctions by which classes were marked—to mix up 
the peasant and the priace, more by bringing dowa the latter than ele- 
vating the former ; and thus we all besome unmeaning, and monotonous, 
and common-place. The splendid livery in which “ Jeamee’’ rejoices 
may show that he is a footman to a family that dates from the Conquest : 
it may be that be is footman to the keeper of the ham and beef shop near 
London Bridge. The uninitiated cannot tell the difference. A man 
says he is a lord ; otherwise we should not take him for one of the nobles 
of the earth. A man puts on a black gown, and says he is a religious 
teacher : otherwise we should not take him for one who could under- 
stand and enlighten the anxious yearnings of the human heart. The old 
sublime faith in God and heaven is gone. We have had none of it since 
the days of old Noll : it went out when Charles and his mistresses came 
in. But instead, we have a world of p ty and conventionalism. 
We have a universal worshipping of Mrs. Grandy. A craven fear sits 
in the hearts of all. Men dare not be generous, high-minded, and trae, 
A man dares not act otherwise than the class by which he is surrounded : 
he must conform to their regulations or die ; outside the pale there is no 
hope. Ifhe would not be as others are, it were better that a millstone 
were hung round his neck and that he were cast into the sea. If, asa 
tradesman, he will not devote his energies to money-making—if he will 
not rise up early and sit up late—if he will not starve the mind—if he 
will not violate the conditions by which the physical and mental powers 
are sustained—he will fiad that in Christian England in the nineteenth 
century there is no room for such as he. The externals which men in 
their ignorance have come to believe essential to happiness, he will see 
another’s. Great city “feeds’’—white-bait dinners at Blackwall, and 
“ genteel residences” withia a few miles of the Bank or the bridges—fat 
coachmen and fiery steeds—corporation h and | ts,—a 
man may seek in vain if he will not take first the ledger for his Gospel, 
aud mammon for his God. It is just the same with the professions. 
Would the “ most distinguished counsel” ever have a brief were he to 
scora to employ the powers God has given him to obtain impunity for 
the man whose heart's life has become polluted with crime beyond the 
power of reform? Many a statesman has to thank a similar laxity of 
conscience for his place and power. 


—_————_ 


THE FIGHT FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP. 

We cannot but lament that the great fight has not been fought out. 
Whether the appearance of the police was the real or the pretended 
cause of the interruption, we equally regret that the battle was not con- 
tinued until one or other of the champions became the undisputed con- 

aeror. It is perfectly easy, on this side of the Atlantic, to rest satis- 
with the eccounte which we choose to give and to accept of the af- 
fair. But we apprebend that in America it will be stated, and believed, 
that Heenan, if allowed fair play, could have won the battle, and that 





the ring was wilfully broken up in order to avoid the loss of British ho- | shals 


nour and British money involved in the defeat of Sayers. Supposing 
the merits of the transaction to be doubtful, we know our acute cousins 
far too well not to expect that they will loudly and steadily repeat that 
version of it which is most e to their own feelings. And on this 
side of the water we shall not be wanting in consideration for the sensitive- 
ness of British vanity. We fear that the occurrences of last Tuesday 
will be the beginning of a long controversy which is not likely to be set at 
rest except by a further meeting between the combatants—a step which, 
however, we must not be understood to advocate. 

It is always difficult, even for those who enjoy the best opportunities 
of observation and turn them to the best account, to describe exactly 
what happened at a moment of violent excitement and confusion amid a 
crowd of men. We could mention celebrated battles as to which nobody 
agreed in fixing either when they began or when they ended ; and there- 
fore it need not create surprise different versions have gained cur- 
rency of the circumstances under which this fight was prematurely 
stopped. But we are not without our suspicions that the ring would 
have been better kept if the English Champion had been fighting a mani- 
festly winning battle. It was said, over and over again, when doubts 
were hinted, that, whatever happened, the American should have fair 
play. It is deeply to be regretted if he has not had such a full and un- 
deniable measure of justice dealt to him as would have placed the Eng- 
lish national character in this respect as high in the estimation of other 
countries as in our own. It is often all , and we believe with truth, 
that one advantage of prize-fights, strictly regulated and impartially 
conducted, is that they tend to cherish a habit of self-restraint and a 
love of justice which — make men forbearing and generous even in 
their angry moments, and, if they, in their passion, infringe the well- 
known rules of fistic law, insure the interference of the spectators to re- 
dress any undue advantage. But, if motives are to be allowed to ope- 
rate, such as those which we fear did, to some extent, prevail on Thars- 
day, there is an end to the pretension we have been used to make—to 
be, in this t, an example to the world. We would desire all those 
who were near the ring daring the fight between Sayers and Heenan to 
ask themselves whether they would have acted precisely as they did if 
they had regarded Sayers throughout as a certain conqueror. We shall 
Bot attempt to answer this question for them, and we will only add to it 
the repeated expression of our regret that the events of Tuesday do not 
encourage par Fi yang # that roguery and raffianism will, in time to 
come, be ban from the Ting. 
But we further have to remark that, if Heenan and bis friends com- 

the American 


ropes 
lotted to the combatants would be inundated by intruders who could not, 
aan would, bave kept outside. It seems to us that Heenan’s condact 
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or liberty would be abridged as the penalty of bis violence. But Hee- 
ban appears to have forgotten this. The life of Sayers was in imminent 
, and it became absolutely to interfere. If the conduct 
of the bystanders was not within the letter of the laws of the ring, 
it was most unquestionab!y within their spirit. One principal object of 
those laws is that fights with fists between healtby well-trained men 
may call forth great courage and constancy without any eerious risk to 
. If American = appear in the English ring, they must be 
content to fight under such restrictions as our own estimate of the value 
of human lives and limbs imposes, Suppose some compatriot of Heenan 
were to introduce gouging in order to hasten the end of an exbausting 
battle. We believe that gouging as well as strangling is within the 
written law, but the combatant who practised it would soon be taught 
that he would not be permitted to Americanize a British Institution. It 
seems, then, to have been a legitimate interposition which delivered 
Sayers from the deadly grip of Heenan, but whether all that followed 
was or was not inevitable, cannot be known. 

Passing now to the general merits of the battle, we may say at once 
that the majority of the spectators beheld a sight very different from that 
for which they bargained. It was not to see the Champion of England 
knocked clean off his legs some five-and-twenty times that so many huo- 
dred Eaglishmen travelled down to Farnborough. But if they did not 
witness exactly what most of them expected, they saw even a finer sight. 
Never in the annals of pugilism were skill, coolness, jadgment, variety 
of resource, plack, and bottom displayed in such a wonderful degree as 
by Sayers in this splendid battle. Wherever manly courage and manly 
sentiments prevail, bis name will be held in honour. Taking the result 
as it now stands, or even supposing a farther trial to end in the defeat of 
Swyers, we should still say that for spirit, science, and endurance bis 
character is unsurpassed throughout the world. He was pitted against 
@ man who was his equal in resolution and not very far inferior in skill, 
while in height, weight, and length of reach he possessed a vast supe- 
riority. Heenan, before this fight, was comparatively an untried man, 
and it could not be known beforehand whether, as is so often found in 
the noblest specimens of humanity, he had not a weak point somewhere. 
There was also the consideration that he came to us from a land where 
nobody's gifts or merits are at all likely to be understated. Bat the 
trath now appears to be that Heenan is five inches taller and two or 
three stone heavier, and eight years younger than Sayers, while his 
length of arm is extraordinary, even for so tall a man. He has great 
natural advantages, and he is quite capable of turning them to the best 
account. We all know that in general a big boy can thrash a email one. 
There may be exceptional cases of cowardice, or awkwardness, or weak- 
ness, but the rule is that height and weight carry the day. Almost 
every sort of artificial weapon tends more or less to equalize men of dif- 
ferent degrees of stature, bat in using the weapons which nature gave, 
the advantage usually rests where instinct teaches us to look for it. 
Now the battle between Heenan and Sayers may very freely be described 
as a battle between a big and a little boy. It was thought that the ex- 
perience, the quickness, and the game quality of Sayers would more than 
counterbalance the tremendous range and power of his adversary. 
When Heenan stood forth in the ring. he was confessed by everybody to 
be the most magnificent figure seen there within living memory. That 
Sayers should have fought so long and so beautifully as he did is the 
greatest triumph of the art of which he has been the worthy chief; and 
itis a proof, which his countrymen will not soon forget, that he pos- 
sesses, in the fullest measure, all those qualities which, in more deadly 
conflicts, have shed imperishable glory on his country’s arms. 

We might eay much. if it were necessary, in defence of prize-fighting, 
but we will content ourselves with saying this—that when British sol- 
diers cease to feel the interest they showed in this famous battle, they 
will forfeit, at the same time, their characters for unrivalled prowess. 
When the world bas really entered upon a millennium of peaceful indus- 
try let prize-fighting be abolished and let the memory of its heroes pass 
away. But so long as restless neighbours will have their Magenta and 
Solterino, so long we should like to have oceasionally, ou some open un- 
frequented heath, such a day as has been seen this week. Let warlike 
Emperors count their well drilled legions. Our own Sovereign may 
be content to reckon Sayers among her subjects, and to say— 

I trust I have within this realm 

Ten thousand as good as he. 

And an equal tribute of praise and admiration is surely due to the gal- 
lant spirit which brought Heenan across the ocean and sustained him un- 
til he fully learned the scope of his own tremendous powers. But who, 
let us ask is Heenan? He was born of Irish parents in America. The 
blood which flows in his veins is that which bas been poured so freely on 
pio battle field where the armies of the Queen have triumphed. In- 
deed, the difference between the rivals is only this—the parents of both 
were Irish, but the one couple migrated to England, and the other 
to the United States. Sayers and Heenan in the prize-riog, and Mar- 
M‘Mahbon and O’Donaell at the head of armies, appear to have de- 
rived their pugnacity from the same prolific soil. Not that we would 
attempt to rob America of any portion of the honour won for her in this 
— contest. It is enough for us to know that the stock from which 
eenan sprang was given to the new country by the old, and we believe 
there is plenty of it still left at home. In praising one of these champi- 
ons we praise the other ; and, if we must confess to a slight partiality for 
Sayers, it is only the Englisbman’s inveterate leaning towards a fittle 
fellow fighting an up-bill fight against a big one. Heenan is probably 
the finest man who ever stepped into a prize-ring. He has shown an- 
flinching courage, and, as he now knows his own terrific strength, and 
may be expected to improve in skill, and to feel no nervousness, neither 
Eogiland nor America will soon find a man to beat him. Sayers most 
amply justified the confidence which his couatrymen reposed in him. A 
more accomplished, enduring, and courageous boxer never wore the belt 
of champion. We trust the combatants and their friends will feel that 
enough has been done and suffered for the honoar of the men and of the 

countries which gave them birth.— Saturday Review. 


————= 
THE PRINCE OF WALES IN GERMANY. 


The journey of the Prince of Wales to Coburg appears to create consi- 
derable sensation in Germany,—at least, if we may jadge from the many 








comments in the newspapers of the Vaterland. The time when Kings of 

Great Britain used annually to visit Hanover, that they might buat the 

wild boar, and for awhile forget, in the shade of their ancestral oaks, the | 
cares of English statecraft and the whirl of conflict between Whigs and | 
Tories, Protestants and Catholics, Churchmen and Dissenters, is now left | 
so far behind as to have lost all appareat connection with the present | 
day ; and modern newspapers, therefore, cannot see an intelligent heir- 

apparent tread the soil of their country without — at some deep | 
motive which must have brought bim. So now in every 

of the Fourth Estate, we have discussions on the great 

is the Prince of Wales doing here in Germany?” “ He is,” answer some, 
“ visiting his relatives!” but “Ach, mein Gott! nein,” rejoin others ; | 
“ how ean this be the case, since his relations are all persons of no estate 

and far beneath bis notice. Let the Dake of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha pass, 

and then look at the remainder. There are the Leiningens, his nearest 

relatives on the maternal eide, with a ‘ nec aspera terrent’ on their coat- 

of-arms, but not a square mile of freehold land of their own. Prioce 

Earnest Leopold Victor, bead of the house, is at the best but a Bavarian 


this pretended visit of his Royal Highness to the poor German relations 
is clearly but a diplomatic veil to hide deeper ide. 

Whereupon others, the wisest of the tribe, explain with knowing confi- 
of the journey.” Dake Ernest IL, reigning 
Prince of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, has been married almost twenty years, 
and yet has no offspring. The heir- mptive of the Dakedom 
Prinee Albert, Consort of the Queeo of Great Britain; and, after him, 
his — pole Prince of Wales. Is phe - —- y os 
tain, the imi arrangement t tare tage 
object of the Visit paid by the British Crowa Prince? - 
tha, we all know, is a fine piece of territory, well worth “ annexing” to 
the numerous other jons of the Queen of the Seas. An area of 
800 square miles, with some 150,000 inbabitants, mines of iron, copper, 
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0! 
and a public revenue of nearly two millions of florins—not to speak of 
a public debt, so much valued by the English, of more than four millions 
—are things not to be despised in these our daye of annexation and in- 
corporation. are things which, to a certainty, would bring 
about a diplomatic war were they located, at the demise of the owner, 
near the confines of a certain federal republic. Depend upon it, there- 
fore, England wants Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and the journey 
of Wales has no other object bat to make matters smooth for the forth- 
annexation. “ est qui mare tenet, eum rerum , 
Sach the conclusion at which our Teatonic the 


brethren, 
of | and far-seeing members of the Fourth Estate, arrive in their printed 


To the English reader these conclusions, based as they are on exceed- 





eutouic organ | Christians of that empire, in the year 
question—“ What | £°TY 


Reichsrath ; and the branches of the family are mere Counts by rank, | 
and lieutenants, equerries, and chamberlains by profession. No, no ; | 


is | ion, and rather 


, linen, and woollen fabrics, | {84 





ingly weak premises, look decidedly odd ; one cannot belp smiling at 
the expense of the learned propounders. Yet, trivial as they may be, 
they carry with them some instruction, and give us an insight into our 
own affairs not less than into the views entertained about us by a neigh- 
bouring people. Above all, they teach us two things, both pAb 4 
tic of our time. First, they illastrate the overweenin tendency of the 
continental press, and in some degree also the press of our own country, 
to watch with gaping curiosity every movement of aay distinguished 
personage, and to prognosticate stupendous events as old astrologers did 
from the movements of the heavenly bodies. Not a king, prince, minis- 
ter, ambassador, or even consular-cgent, can leave his ordinary place of 
residence, without setting at once a thousand pens in motion, and direct- 
ing the eyes of half the civilized world to trace the prints of his foot- 
steps, The idea that even kings and prime ministers, besides being im- 
portant figures in the political machinery of the State, are also, and be- 
fore all, human beings, with simple human aspirations and desires, and 
that they may consequently wish now and then to change their abode. 
and to look about with their own eyes in God’s great world,—such an 
idea, simple and natural though it is, does not seem to enter for a mo- 
ment into the mind of one-half of the “ able editors” of Europe. With 
them, kings are kings, and nothing else; and, if the royalties move 
about, it is at their own risk, and with the certain penalty before them 
of having their movements interpreted in the columns of an able journal, 
to the great delight of the most discerning public. Let some other pa 
leas “able,” or less imaginative than the first, contradict the profound 
supposition, and bint that a given king or minister may possibly travel 
merely for recreation, and the journal will most likely be regarded as 
supplying the surest confirmation of the original story; the doubting 
contradictor being ret down as the secret agent of “a foreign Govern- 
ment,” paid for the express purpose of misleading public opinion. 

There have been hundreds of instances of this within the last few 
years, nay, within the last few months and weeks, A notable case io 
point occurred only about eight or ten days ago, and must be still in the 
recollection of all. Bishop Monrad, Prime Minister of the titde king- 
dom of Denmark, had to make a journey to Paris for the express and 
avowed pur of fetching home bis wife and children, whom he had 
left in the French capital some two months before, on suddenly quitti 
his ambassadorial post. Ifever there was an obvious, uppolitical, a 
thorongbly human object in view, it was in M. Monrad’s journey ; and 
we might have expected that the newspapers would for the nonce have 
let alone the poor man, who, besides being a most respectable paterfa- 
milias, bad the misfortane of filling the post of Prime Minister in a small 
state. But the “ able” editors of the continqnt were not to be deprived 
of their mystery. No sooner had it got wind that Bishop Monrad was 
preparing to start for Paris, than suddenly the news was spread abroad 
that an important political alliance, offensive and defensive, was on the 

int Of being concluded between Denmark and France, and that the 

anish Premier himself was to carry the important document for signa- 
ture to the French capital. This was at the very time when Denmark 
had so scurvily entertained the proposal of the French Government, for 
a remission of export duty on fish cured by French fishers on Danish 
soil, that France broke off the negotiation in disgust! The basbfal su 
gestion made by a little over-cautious Berlin paper, that perbage 
might be true after all that Madame Monrad and the little Monrads were 
waiting at Paris for papa, was received with a perfect storm of hisses by 
almost the whole of the central European press. A monstrous notion 
that a Prime Minister, a political leader, a personage of the highest in- 
fluence, should attend to such vulgar things as fetcbing home a wife and 
seven small children! The notion of such an escapade was declared 
preposterous; and the Berlin paper was unanimously voted a dunce, and 
eke a “spy.” So, forth it weat through the whole of Europe, repeated 
by the thousand-tongued press, including the daily orgau of the great 
British Conservative party, that France and Denmark had been wedded 
to each other, vee the instrumentality of a Minister Bishop, In close 
bonds of political unity. 

But we have a second lesson to deduce from the = about our 
Prince of Wales. It is the ratber startling discovery that Sorenge wri- 
ters, with all their cosmopolitan learning and their polygiot stadies, 
know nothing whatever about the essential character of English royalty 
as at present constituted. They seem to be perfectly unaware that a cen- 
tury of national liberty bas altered the qualities of the monarchs of Great 
Britain, as much as those of the people, and made the ore as different as 
the other from the equivalent social order on the continent. It is the 
complete ignorance of this simple fact which brings about such etrikin, 
blunders as those concerning the fancied disinclination of the Briti 
“ Crown Prince,” to visit his “ relatives.” Whata pity that the 
able scribes of the Vaterland, who believe such fictions, and propagate 
them, cannot Pop their learned heads for a week into Windsor Park, or 
the old town of xford, or, in the aatumn season, into the modest royal 
mansion on the bills of Balmoral! If they could bat manage it, they 
would soon know the family of Queen Victoria better ; though, perbape, 
they might afterwards think not quite so much of their own reigning 
families. Could they but learn the simplicity which attends true great- 
ness,—the family feeling which has reconciled royalty to humanity, they 
might wonder less. 

is ignorance of living British life in ite very bighest spheres, how- 
ever, is one for which we must not be too severe on ordinary German 
bewspaper writers, since it is a want which they share with far more ex- 
alted persons ; in fact with some of the most distinguished thinkers of 
ve A notable instance of this we gather from the recently pub- 
i correspondence of the great Alexander von Humboldt with Vara. 
hagen von Ense. It becomes clear from this corres nce that the 
author of Cosmos,—one of the noblest, the most u diced as well as 
deepest intellects which the age can boast,—did yet with all his know- 
ledge little understand England and Eoglish institutions, At least, he 
did not understand them till he got a glimpse of them with bis own eyes. 
It was then, and only then, that be barst forth in complete astonishment, 
as we find recorded in Varnhagen’s diary : “ Humboldt spoke to me very 
highly (sebr sbio, literally, very beautifully) of England. At the Court, 
the greatest splendour ; but yet the mode of life simple and natural, the 
conversation easy, and the manners exceedingly friendly and fall of 
kindness, even among the ladies and gentlemen of opposite parties.” 
How characteristic this sentence, in particular the even (sogar in the ori- 
ginal, which expresses almost more than even) of foreign views entertained 
about England and English life, and by @ man like Humboldt! That 
all are not Humboldts we may guess; and that very many do not allow 

the “even,” who will wonder after this 1— Spectator. 

—_—— 

THE JAPANESE EMBASSY. 
The only mission that ever left oy oo was one despatched by the 
582, to do homage to Pope Gre- 
XIIL., and to assure his Holiness of their entire submission to his 
church. This delegation, although furnished with letters and presents, 
was pot accredited by the government, and could not in a diplomatic 
sense be regarded es an embassy. Now, bowever, an actual em has 
arrived at these shores from Japan, in the U.S. steamer Roanoke. From 
the accounts in the New York papers, mainly from the Herald, we glean 
sueb particulars of the Ambassadors as may be most acceptable to our 

readers. 


The Emoa-sy at present consists of seventy-one persons—twenty offi- 
cials and fifty-one servants. The whole number on starting was seventy- 
two ; but one of the servants was taken sick at San Francisco and sent 
on board the Candinmarruh, the Japanese man-of-war, to be sent home. 

The first Ambassador is Prince of Bajen, and Chamberlain to the Ty- 
coon—one of the highest officers of the government. He is titular, not 
hereditary prince, the same 4 the a and ——_ which 
are the only princes among them. He is emali, delicate, o af sar 

i looking—sometbing of the Hebrew t: He is 41 
years old. He in a sort of loose dressing gown—talma pijama— 
and white gaiters. His under dress is of white silk and linen, which 
comes up around the neck, instead of collar and necktie. 

The Japanese wear a great variety of coloure—a custom among the 
servants as well as upper classes—the favourite colour seems to be sky- 
blue. The gown generally worn is a cort of slate colour or purple ; the 
talma of eky-blue, and the pijama of crape silk of the most beautiful 
re and texture. The etyle of the pijama is a sort of loose 
trowsers, fastened round the waist by silk cord and tassel, which hangs 
down by the side like that of asword belt. The back is drawn over 
a flat hoop or thin board, about two inches wide, that fits close round the 
small of the back. The sides on the hip are scolloped out, showing the 
gown down as far as the knee. This dress is not worn by servants. The 
style of wearing the hair is the eame with all classes. The front part of 
the head is shaved ; the hair, which is quite long, is combed from the 
abiap cal backs pas’ of Bo teed, sone 7 Ee , aud tied up ina 
knot, Their bair is jet black, stiff and glossy, made so by “ obe 
oil” and other ingredients which use. 

His Excellency wears white cotton gaiters, which are only worn by 
princes and those of high rank ; the lower classes are not allowed to 
wear them. He wears two swords, but no jewelry, and usually carries 
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: hats are seldom woro, They make beaatiful papier mache bats, 
ay lly alee wear them. Upon the sleeves, back and breast of the 
talma are round white marks, about the size of a dollar, which indicates 
their rank, and are used in signing their name instead of writing it. 
They are family or master’s marks; when of the former, they are oaly 
worn by the eldest son. 

The court dress of all the officers bears the mark of the Tycoon ; this 
dress is only worn on state occasions. Attached to the girdle round the 
waist bangs a pipe and tobacco box; the latter is beautifully gilded, 
and reeembles very much a lady’s portemonnaie. : 

Muragake Awage-no-kami, the second Ambassador, is a titular prioce 
and Ex-Governor of Hakodadi. He is somewhat older than the first 
Ambassador, rather tall, and not so good looking, bat in dress and maa- 
ner much like him. Ogure-bungo-no-kami, the Censor or Chief Adviser, 
is Prince of Bungo, and is attached to the Tycoon’s household. He is 
Censor or Adviser to the Ambassadors, With the exception of the first 
Ambassador, they all look very much alike—so much so that when we 
see one we have seen them all, except some little difference in expres 
sion, which must be seen to be understood. Monta Okataro is Vice-Go- 
vernor of Imperial Treasury, and ex Governor of Kanagawa. It may 
be this officer, for aught we koow, that was Governor of Kanagawa some 
fourteen months ago, when a Russian lieutenant and sailor were killed, 
The Russian authorities insisted ou reparation for the offence by detec- 
tion and punishment of the murderers, and removal of the Governor. 
He was removed and dirgraced, as the Russians supposed ; but as his 
name appears as chief officer of the Embassy, bis diegrace was not very 
deep or ot His present position is a much higher office thaa Go- 
vernor of Kanagawe. Nauruse Gensiro and Skabara Jhugoro are 
officers of the first rank, belonging to the ambassadore. Gensiro is the 
manager of all financial affairs of the Embassy—paymaster, quarter- 
master, &.—and the person through whom all communications to 
the ambassadors must go. Everything, such as selecting rooms, 
seats in cars, &c., in fact every transaction, however trifling, is 
done by Geusiro. Jbugoro is bis assistant. Hetaka Kaeaburo and 
Osakabe Tetstaro, are officers of the first rank, belonging to the Censor 
or Adviser, Matsmota Saonojio and Yosida Sagosaimon, are under 
officers, belonging to the Amtaswdore, Masuda Sunjuro and Tuge 
Hosingoro, are under officers of the Vice Governor of the Treasury 
Kori Sima Hicobatsiro and Servo-Sarvo-Scogero, are uoder officers of 
the Censor or Adviser. Namura Gohatsiro, Tateish Onagers and Tateish 
Tokuguro, are interpreters. The first was formerly goverament inter- 

ter at Hakodadi, and is the special interpreter to the Ambaseadors. 
two others (one boy) were taken from the Custom House for this 
special purpose. They can read our language much better than they 
can speak it. Namura looks bes | much like the first Ambassador. 
Meodake, Moranyama and Cowasaki, are doctors. They are the only 
ones among them who shave their heads. This they are obliged*to do 
when at home. Every particle of hair is shaved off. The chief Censor, 
or Adviser, is not the oue named in the Embassy at first as coming out. | 
All the others are the same. 

The servants dress pretty muchalike. Thvir dress consists of the gown 
and talma, made of different fabrics, and it would be difficult to describe 
them all, Their dress appears at a little distance off like cheap blue 
@otton, worth some six or eight cents a yard; but it consists of light 

lins (cotton, linen, ilk, &c.,) of every variety of colour and texture. 

ach of their thin silk and fine goods have a smal), delicate etripe, a 
favourite pattern of most ladies. 

Shoes they seldom wear, although while on the voyage some of them 
have adopted patent leather boots, gaiters and shoes—sometimes wearing 
one boot and one gaiter, or one gaiter and one shoe, according to ‘ancy. 
The only shoe (that of their own) usually worn is a sandal, made of 
straw, somethivg like grass matting worn on the bottom of the foot and 
fastened by a large soft cotton cord, which goes round the instep and 
fastens to the beel of the straw sandal. Another cord is fastened to the 
one round the iustep, which goes between the great toe and that of the 
others, and attached to the sandal underneath the foot. This they slip 
off and on like en ordinary slipper. This shoe of theirs is supposed to be 
the style of the original sandal worn in the early ages of the world. 

The Japanese are the happiest people in the world. Oa their voyage 
on board the Powhatan and Hoanoke they amused themselves most of the 
time by sitting down in parties of six or eight, eating rice, drinking tea, 
smoking, laughing, and having a good time generally. They spend 
much of their time io reading, writing, drawiog and making eketches of 
everything they see. They generally lie stretched out full length on 

k when reading or writing. They have any quantity of books of 
every description, from the size of Webster’s large dictionary to little 
pamphlets of balf a dczea yeas each, illustrated some of them in the 
most beautiful style of art. The living ot the servants consists of rice, 
soup, fish, vegetables, chow chow, &c. They are very small eaters, but 
eat very often. They commence cooking early in the morviog, and keep 
it up covstantly till about eight o’c:ock at night. They have a stove of 
their own, which, by the by, is superior in many respects to our own 
stoves. It is of solid copper, made in sections, so that it can be easily 
taken apart. The cooking is done partly by steam. In this connection 
we would state that copper is very extensively used in Japan, The cop- 
per ore of Japan is very abuadant and very pure, yielding frequently 95 
per cent. of pure copper. 

The sixteen officers of lower rank attached to the Embassy, who occu- 
py stateroome, enjoy themeelves very much the same as the servants, ex- 
cept they don’t eat as often, These officers all mess in the wardroom, 
with the officers of the ship. They handle a knife and fork as skilfully 
and drisk a glass of champagne us readily as the best of them. They 
are as polite, good-natured, friendly people as are to be found in the 
world. Coming in and going out they invariably make a bow with a 
polite “thank you.” Some of those officers have a decided Spanish look, 
others a Dutch look. 

The two Ambassadors, Censor and Vice-Governor, mess in the Flag 
officer’s quarters, 

The EmLasey will remain only some four or five weeks, then leave for 
home. ‘The principal object of the mission is to get an English copy of 
the treaty signed by the President of the United States. The original 
was burut in the great fire at Jeddo two years ago. The copy in Ja- 
panese was saved. This they bring with them, and a copy of it (not 
signed,) and a letter from the Tycoon to the President. The box con- 

ning these documents is looked upon by them as almost sucred. It is 
called the “ wey box,” and is never allowed out of their sight. It is 
a box three feet long, twenty-six inches in depth and eighteea inches 
wide, covered with red morocco leather, and neatly sewed round the 
edges. There are three “japanned” boxes placed together, and then 
covered. Around this box is a light frame, and when carried is borne ou 
the backs of four men by poles, The Embasey brings with it some $80, 
000 cash, for the purpose of making purchases. There are two boxes of 
$20,000 each, one $13,400, one $9,000, $15,000, and some $4,000 of «il- 
ver, supposed to be that of their own money. Their money was all 





Deatu or Mr. 8. G. Goopricu.—The death of this gentleman, fami- 
liarly known wherever the Eoglish language is spoken as “ Peter 
Parley,’’ occurred suddenly, in this city, on Thureday. Mr. Goodrich 
was born in Connecticut in 1793, and followed the business of a publisher 
for several years at Hartford and Boston, where be commenced hie series 
of juvenile publications. The last work which bas appeared under bis 
name is the “ Illustrated Natural History,” publisbed about a year since 
in this city. The whole number of bis productions is more than 170, in- 
clading a variety of educational, juvenile, aod miscellaneous works. 
Mr. Goodrich was at one time a member of the Massachusetts Senate, 
and a candidate for Congress from that State. During the administra- 
tion of President Fillmore, he held the office of U.S. Consul at Paris. 
Mr. Goodrich was preparing to leave the City, and to reside in Connec- 
ticut. Some four or five weeks since he sold his furniture, pictures, &., 
and was intending to remove his family within a few days. His death 
will be deeply regretted, even beyond the very wide circle of his per- 
sonal friends and acquaintances. 





WALLACE’'S THEATRE. 
T° NIGHT, SATURDAY, BY DESIRF, SIR EDWARD LYTTON BULWER’S play of 
‘* MONEYW.*? 
On Monday Evening will be produced Tom Taylor, .'8, Original Comic Drama in 
Three Acts, Jailed ° “ . ootndbagin 
“THE OVERLAND ROUTE.” 
Now performing at the Haymarket with immense success. Wonderful Novel Effects. 
Doors Open at half-past 7, to commence at 8 o'clock. 


WINTER GARDEN. 
MARETZEK ITALIAN OPERA. 
REGULAR OPERA NIGHTS AT 8 P. M. 
MONDAYS, 


TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, 
FRIDAYS, 


d SATU AYS, 
GRAND MATINEE, 1P.™. —- 


ATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN,—The Thirty-Fifth Ann 
Exbibi\ion of the National Academy of Design, consisting of Or 
Artists, never before Exhiblied, is NOW OPEN, tor the Season, at 
Street, near Broadway. 
Season Tickets 50 Cents. Single Admission 25 Cents. 


T. ADDISON RICHARDS, Corresponding Secretary, N.A. 
N 
A epgss.ement will terminate iu Auiuma, appoinument. Address, Y. BR. 8. 
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Great Britain. 

Perhaps the most startling news of the week is that which assures us that 
the class of great thieves, the Robsons and the Redpaths, of the commer- 
cial world, is not only not extinct, but is apparently unwarned. A casbier 
of the Union Bank of London, named Pullinger, has thrown the crime of 
Robson into the shade, and surpassed the frauds of the hypocrite Redpath. 
His defaleations, it will be remembered, amounted to less than a quarter 
of a million sterling; Pullinger bas succeeded in robbing his 
employers of the enormous sum of two hundred and sixty- 
three thousand and seventy pounds! Pullinger, the Direc- 
tors of the Bank state, was an old servant. He entered the 
bank an experienced clerk in 1839, and after fifteen years faithful ser- 
vice, was made cashier with a salary of £600. In this position he bad 

d of the bal of the concern-at the Bank of Eogland, and by 
a little dextrous manipulation of the pass-book, which formed the sole 
check upon him, be was enabled to appropriate to his own use as much 
as he wanted of those balances for the purposes of his own private specu- 
lations on the Stock Exchange. The risk of detection was great, but the 
stake was heavy. At any moment a slight error in the ledger-entries 
might have necessitated an appeal to the pass-book, and if the Bank of 
England balance were not found correct, the whole subject would have 
to undergo investigation. Some light at last dawned on the directors of 
the Union Bank, and application was made at the Bank of Eogland for 
their statement of the balance, whea the deficit— £263,070 83. 103.—was 
discovered. Pullinger was arrested, and at once confessed that from 
losses on the Stock Exchange he had from time to time, since his ap- 
pointment as chief cashier, abstracted large sums from the charges taken 
to the Bank of Eogland, which he had concealed from the ledger-keeper 
by exhibiting to him a fabricated pase-book, in which the balance agreed 
with that which appeared in the accountant’s general ledger. He 
was then given into custody. Of course when the steed is stolen every 
one rushes forward with the padlock which ought to have been upon the 
stable door. But is it not curious that the Directors of a great com- 
mercial establiciment, the very soul of which is its available balance, 
only at stated periods and at considerable intervals, took the least trou- 
ble to see whether they really had a balance or not? 

The Reform Bill discussions in the Hoase of Commons have become 
rather more exciting than they promised to be a few weeks since. Sir 
Bulwer Lytton for the Conservative Opposition, and Mr. E. James on 
bebalf of the metropolitan radicals have shaken the “ Poor little Bill” as 
it is humorously called, very severely. Sir Bulwer Lytton’s learned, 
logical, sensible and humorous speech we must reserve till next week, 
when we can give the principal parts of it, rather than despatch it now 
in a summary wh'ch would do no part of it justice. It is not too much to 
say that he has put life into the Reform question while giving the Bill of 
the Government a deadly stroke. Mr. James, too, will cause the Ministry 
some trouble, and is likely to seriously annoy those members who have 
been endeavouring to pacify their eager constituents or the noisy non-elec- 
tors of their boroughs, by assuring them that their vote was to be given for 








brought from Japan in Mexican dollars aod American balf dollars, 
stamped with the Japanese mark—av arrangemeot mate by Commie. | 
sioner Harris. Foreign coin bas never before been received in Japan till | 
lately, except at a very depreciated value. At San Francisco they ex- | 
changed their silver for American gold, which Purser Doran, of the 
oke, bas in charge for safe kee piog. This we uoderstand will be de- 
poeited in the Sub-Treasary here in New York, and drawa out as they | 
want it, They bring an immense amount of baggage—over eighty tons | 
—which made four full carloads over the Panama Railroad. They have | 
fifteen boxes con'aining valuable presents for the President of the U.S. 
They have articles of their owa manufacture of every description, | 
some of which, it is thought, will astouish their hosts whea they see them. | 
The Embassy canvot remain longer than a month in this country. | 
From Washington, whither they have gone, they will retura to New 
York, the corporation of which bas decided to impart all the effect possi- 
ble to the ceremonies to be observed on the reception of the Embassy. 
There will be uo limitation to low politicians or hangers on of the two 
boards of the invitations that will be issued on the occasion. All the 
most distinguisbed citizevs will be invited to participate in bospitalities 
which are essentially national in their character, aod which will derive 
their chief value from the universality of the sentiments that dictates 
them. A whole floor of that immense building, the Metropolitan Hotel, 
bas been secured for the accommodation of the Euvoys aud their suite. 
Prepara‘ions are being made for a ball, to be given by the city in Niblo’s 
theatre, adjoining the hotel, which is to be got up on a scale of splendour 
and liberality such as has never been equalled here. Iavitations will be 
issued to the executive and legislative members of the federal aad State 
governments, the diplomatic corps and foreign consuls, the officers of the 
army and Lavy, the members of the press, the Mayors and muaicipal offi 
clals of neighbouring cities, the officers of the militia of the several 
States, and the lesding members of the learned professioos. A magnifi 
cent supper isto be provided in the dining rooms of the hotel. The effect 
of this scene, de gzling as it will be readered by the brilliaut auiforms of the 
military, aod (be beauty, the diamonds and the laces of the fairer portion 
of the company will, it is thought, be such as will mot be easily effaced 





the government bill only because to sustain it was the best course they 
could take under the circumstances. He will put their radical opinions 
to the test very definitely by moving “ That every male person of full 
age, and not subject to aay legal incapacity, who shall occupy avy apart- 
ment io, or any portion of, a house, whether furnished or unfurnished, 
for which he shall have paid a rent, if in boroughs at the rate of twelve 
pounds a year, and if in counties at the rate of twenty pounds a year, 


sball be entitled to be registered as a voter, and to vote in the election 


of members for the borough or county in which he shall reside : provided 
that such person shall have been ia the actual and continuous occupa- 
tion of such apartments, and shall have paid such reat, for twelve calen- 
dar months next previous to the last day of July in the year in which he 
sball claim to be registered.” This is substantially the Lodgers fran- 
chise of Lord Derby's reform bill, and thoagh stigmatised by the so- 
called Liberals and Whigs as a fancy franchise, it is difficult to tell how 
those who are so fond of the £6 householder can refuse the appeal of the 
£12 lodger. 





The Continent. 

The Asia brings as little news of interest, and none of importance, from 
the Continent of Europe.—According to the Paris correspondent of the 
London Times, the Freoeh Goverament has agreed to discuss in congress 
the Northern Savoy questioa, and Rassia has receatly expressed herself 
to the effect that the Swiss Confederation, as a neutral Power, ought to 
be in possession of the road leadiog ‘o the Simploa, and to have a frontier 
wh'ch could easily be defended. Austria is of the very same opiaion ; 
and at the proper moment she will hardly fail to declare that she is so. 
Ten Powers will be represented at the Congress, as Sardinia is to have 





from the memories of the guests. 





seat and voice ia it as well as Switzerland. The place of meeting is 


—_—_ 


not yet fixed. The French Government is in favour of Paris; bat the 
British Government is of opinion that Brussels would be a more 

priate place of meeting. The question is, however, likely to be 

settled by the expression of the wish or will of the majority of the Powerg, 
It is announced that the proposed parties to this Congress have « 
agreed” upon it; but we are far from being confident that it will meet. 
The last Congress bad been positively agreed upon, and the delegates 
had begun to assemble, and yet its elements were ecattered before 

had united, by the touch of the pen which wrote Le Pape e le Congres, 
As to the visible condition of Northern Savoy, the French telegrams from 
Chambery state that the number of votes for annexation was 131,744, 
the number against it 233. But on the contrary we hear from Geneva, 
that the four presidents of the committees for the annexation of Northern 
Savoy to Switzerland protested against the voting on the day before it 
took place. Their protest concluded thus :—“ We submit to the law of 
the strongest. We are not vanquished; we are victims.” Not very lo- 
gical this; for how could they be victims of the strongest if they 
were not vanquished? But it expresses none the less directly and 
anmistakeably the feeling of those who uttered it. How dangerous 
it is to oppose any scheme of the third Napoleon’s in his now 
dependent provinces may be gathered from the fact, that an edi, 
tor of a tatirical journal of Turin has been condemned to two 
months’ imprisonment and a fine, for publishing disrespectful articles 
against the Emperor of the French. Of what real significance is the evi- 
dence of the ballot-box under such circumstances? More than this, the 
authorities and the clergy, having been subjected to French influence, 
interfered directly with the balloting. In Faucigoy there was really no 
ballot, end not even permission to print cards expressing a vote against 


ual | annexation. The number of voters who abstained from voting was very 


large, according to independent accounts from Geneva ; and in Chambery 
the clergy blessed the French flags! Now it may be in fact not so bad a 
thing to have Savoy annexed to France ; bat this farce of popular will 
and ballot-boxes! 

In Austria the circumstances attending the death of Baron Bruck 
make that event a national calamity. Baron Brack, justly considered 
one of the ablest statesmen in Aastria, aod the only minister 
who was capable of retrieving the fiaances of the state, put 
en end to his life in an agony of despair and shame. He 
was dismissed from the Cabinet for complicity in a gigantic system 
of frauds, which eeems to have extended from Bohemia to Trieste, and he 
expiated his offence by cutting his throat after having, as seems to be 
suspected, swallowed poison. The details of the frauds are still kept 
strictly secret by the government, but it is known that the amount is 
enormous, that they extended over the greater part of the empire, and 
that the parties implicated are numerous and of high station. The Lon- 
don Times speaks of this sad and shameful instance of corruption in high 
places, as one of those omens more terribly portentous of the fate of 
empires than a comet or an eclipse were supposed to be ;—one of those 
signs of impending ruin more certain even than lost battles and dismem- 
bered provinces. But Austria evidently regards it in no sach light ; or, 
at least, she does not betray her fears, and turns a deaf ear to the pro- 
tests of Hungary. It was supposed that important concessions had been 
made to the Magyars, and that, in certain letters patent just addressed 
by the Emperor to General Benedek, appointing him Governor-General 
of Hungary, a promise had been made that the Diet should be restored. 
Bat it proves that the Emperor eaid only “ I ordain that when the municipal 
laws and county administrations are in activity, propositions respecting 
a Diet shall be prepared ;” and this the Hungarians say their experience 
of Austria has taught them means absolutely nothing. The national 
party, therefore, will not intermit its agitations, 

In Sicily the i ion, ding to government accounts, had been 
suppressed. A state of siege was maintained, and the armed bands were 
dispersing in the interior in all directions. Bat it is stated in the Indé. 
pendance Belge that the Count of Syracuse has sent a copy of his letter to 
the King of Naples to the Prince de Carignan, with a note, in which he 
says that “should bis august nephew (ihe King of Naples) persist in the 
dangerous path which he has followed up to the present time, in refusing 
to restore the constitution of 1848, he (Count of Syracuse) will offer hie 
sword to King Victor Emmanuel, and combat at his side for the cause 
of liberty and Italian nationality.” 

Among the “Latest Intelligence” (telegraphic) in the Times of the 
27th, we find this paragraph, under date of Alexandria, April 19th: A 
despatch has arrived at the Dutch Consulate, confirming the accounts of 
the precarious situation of foreigners ia Japan. The Chinese are mak- 
ing great preparations for the defence of the country, and are endea- 
vouring to enlist European artillerymen. It is asserted that two Eog- 
lish frigates, the Dove and the Algerine, have been sunk by the guns of the 
forts of the Peiho river. The S , which acc jed them, bas 
returned to Hong Kong, as the bearer of important despatches, 











A Too Zealous Friend. 

On the 20th ult. Mr. Haliburton delivered a lengthened speech in the 
House of Commons against the British Government, far its general ill- 
treatment of the Colonies, and particularly for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s proposal to repeal the Foreign timber duty. We do not 
think the honourable gentleman’s speech (which reached us too late for 
our last impression, and has since been so generally copied by our Cana- 
dian contemporaries that it is unnecessary for us to reproduce it,) will 
find an echo in any of the provinces, least of all in the Lower ones, for 
whose particular benefit it was volunteered. So far as we are able to 
judge from the tone of the press in New Branswick and Nova Scotia, 
people are agreed that the action of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
not one of which they are disposed in anywise to complain, although 
they very naturally feel a desire to put off for a while the withdrawal of 
the advantages which Colonial bas hitherto had over Baltic timber. To 
this end there has been some correspondence between a merchant of St. 
Jobn, Mr. John Boyd, and Mr. Scholefield, M. P., who bas had interviews 
with Mr. Milner Gibson and with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in order 
to urge the government, if it cannot delay the repeal of the timber da- 
ties, to secure the opening of the French ports to British Colonial timber 
at low duties. This the government have promised to do, and the Colo- 
nist: are perfectly contented. From Mr. Haliburton’s speech one would 
think that Nova Scotia and New Branswick were almost ready to rise in 
arms against the imperial authority, whereas there is nothing more wai” 
like in either colony than the Volunteer movement. Among several 
good old stock grievances, Mr. Haliburton seemed inclined to blame that 
terrible Downing Street that the Colonists have no roads to their “ capi- 
tals.” “Mr. McAvity,” he said, “is about to quit England, and how 
will be get back to New Branswick? First he has to go to New York » 
from there to Canada, from Canada to Portland, and from Portland 
he will take the steamer to New Brunswick, because the Colonists have 
not a road that they can make use of to reach their Capital.” No won- 
der the House said “hear.” Every one in New Brunswick will say 
‘bear.” The fact is that the gentleman named, who is Mayor of St- 
Jobo, leit Liverpool for Portland in a steamer of the Canadian Screw 
Line, and from Portland went direct to St. John in one of the three ex- 
cellent steamers that ply regularly between the two ports. Had he been 
so minded he might even have taken steamer from Liverpool to Halifax, 
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have travelled thence to Windsor, in Nova Scotia by railway, aud there 
have taken steamer across the Bay of Fandy to St. John. Why a man 
should come to New York or go to Canada on his way to New Brunswick, 
we cannot imagine ; nor can we understand how so eminent an authority 
on Colonial topograpby as Mr. Haliburton, should make such an extra- 
ordinary statement. Access to Fredericton from Liverpool is as easy as 
access to Albany. If one of those ignorant persons whom Mr. Haliburton 
somewhat harshly stigmatises as ‘‘ the unrepresented rabble of Eng- 
Jand” bad made such a mistake, or had it been made in odious Downing 
Street, it would not have been surprising. The exaggeration of statement 
and the bitterness of tone assumed by Mr. Haliburton in the speeches 
be has hitherto delivered in Parliament on Colonial affairs, will, we are 
quite sure, find no echo in the Colonies. All our neighbours ask is to be left 
in the quiet management of their own affairs, and they neither desire nor 
need to have their trade bolstered up by differential duties to be paid by 
the well taxed people at home ; and we are mistaken if the boaourable 
member for Launceston will receive any thanks for his exertions to that 


end. 
ef ———$ 


ya usiec. 


The veritable “‘ Moses” —identified and certified as such by Mr. Ullmann, who 
ought to know—made his appearance at the Academy of Music on Monday even- 
ing. Not old Moses but new Moses—il nuovo Mose, as Mr. Ulimann says in his 
asual learned way,—still, however, the Moses of Rossini’s happiest inspira- 
tion ; his masterpiece in fact. Theother “‘ Moses,” also by Rossini, is good for 
nothing ; an incompetent vagrant of Jewish persuasion. No one ever having 
seen the other Moses, it is perfectly safe to speak of him in terms of unmeasured 
disparagement. He exists, of course, for Mr. Ulimann says so, and might be in 
New York at this moment, but for that gentleman's stern determination to sup- 
port only the legitimate inheritor of the name. It is a comfort to know that we 
have the genuine Moses, especially as the genuine Moses made a fiasco. The 
other Moses when be comes along will now, bappily, stand no chance at all. 

The story of the veritable “ Moses” is too well known to need anything in the 
shape of a plot. Noone could be more profoundly impressed with this fact 
than the author of the libretto, who has succeeded in producing a work of such 
curious vapidity, that all the ideas and situations commonly found in dramatic 
works—even for the lyric stage—seem to have been dissipated by a chemical 
process leaving nothing but a colourless mass, and occasional traces of human 
sediment. Rossini, who, whilst indifferent to this matter, was by no means in- 
capable of forming a correct opinion, mast have enjoyed the ludicrous incom- 

tency of his collaborateur, ouly Rossini indeed could have remained unaffected 

yy a dullness 80 palpable. 

The music of “ Moses” is very well known in this city. It has been sung re- 

tedly by our amateur societies, generally as an Oratorio ; in some instances 
with notable success, and always creditably. Some of these performances 
would compare favourably with the eff rt at the Academy 80 far as the ens: 
were concern d, but in other respects they did not of course exceed the 
usual standard of oratorio excellence. The work in its stage dress was intro- 
duced to a New York public some years back by the Seguin Troupe at the old 
Park Theatre, and subsequently was played in Italian by the Havana Company 
under Marti. As a spectacle, our present version at the Academy of Masic far 
excels ary of its predecessors. Much care has been successfully bestowed on 
mise-en scene, and the dresses, without any remarkable splendour, givs 
abundant evidence of thoughtful propriety and picturesque neatness. Indeed 
in all the essentials of good stage management, the production of this opera re- 
fects decided credit on the house. The last scene is especially fine, and should 
be sufficient, if the music is not, to keep the “ patrons” in their seats to the 
end 


The separate numbers of the work reveal all the peculiar beauties of Rossini’s 
peaice. and detached are thoroughly enjoyable. Any single morceau can hard- 
fail to excite the liveliest emotions of pleasure. But the work as a whole is 
cient in breadth of style, and hence dull, unless rendered by artists of the 
first class, capable of throwing their own individuality into the various charac- 
ters, and thus measurably obli ing omnip of Rossini. We are 
at a loss to understand wby the work was prodcced at the Fourteenth Street 
ishment, seeing that the company there is deficient at the present mo- 
ment in all the essentials for such an opera. Miss Patti's part amounts to but 
little, and that little, except in the last act, is not calculated to draw forth her 
peculiar talent, or hide those natural defects of inexperience which exi-t none 
the less surely because they are seldom spoken of in public papers. An audi- 
ence predisposed to concede everything to the charming little prima donna 
could barely find an opportunity to show its kindliness, so few were the oppor- 
tunities vouchsafted to the lady. It is certaia therefore that “‘ Moses” was not 
produced for Miss Patti. Signor Brignoli cannot be described as a Rossini 
singer, and in point of fact is scarcely a singer at all, except in certain passages 
where he con nds to allow his voice to assume its natural proportions. 
The dreary intervals which precede these efforts rob them of all their interest, 
and they are so numerous that it is hard to look back on the performance 
without yawning. “ Moses” was certainly not produced for Mr. Brignoli. 
Ferri—frequently good in other works—was so ludicrously inefficient ia 
this, that the idea of its having being produced for him is altogether too mon- 
for a moment's consideration. 

The only part respectably sustained was that of Moses, by Signor Sasini, and 
which it would be hard indeed to find fault. In all that constitutes a first-rate 

formance, vocally and dramatically, it was everything that could be desired. 

weight of the entire opera may be said to have failen on the sturdy should- 
ers of this excellent basso, and to bis efforts combined with the excellent misé- 
en-scene may be ascribed the subsequent performances. The opera may have 
been produced for Signor Susini. 

The orchestra and chorus under Signor Mazio were not especially steady at 
the first performance, but subsequently improved. There is hardly an excuse 
for deficiencies in these particulars ;—the music being comparatively easy. 
Notwithstanding the anniversaries, the religious classes have not flocked to wit- 
ness this semi-religious work, and the habitues, somewhat disappointed, have 
failed to become excited. The work is announced for performance at the 
Matinée to-day, and will then be withdrawn. 

Made. Gazzaniga, it is stated, will shortly appear in three of her best charac- 
ters at this house. 

Mr. Maretzek’s season at the Winter Garden continues to be prosecuted with 








Gost enerey: and meets, of course, with a fair measure of success. Whether |r 
ew 


York can afford to support two opera companies remains to be seen. Ma- 
agers are so fearfully and wonderfully made, that it is probable the exact truth 
on this momentous question will never be correctly known. It is certain, how- 
ever, that if there are rewards in the operatic world for honest effort, Mr. Maret- 
zek is fairly entitled to them. From the commencement of his career to the 
present moment, he has displayed an unflagging determination of purpose ;—a 
steady resolve to do all that was ible in the best manner. His latest illas- 
tration of this fixed principle is Halevy’s “ Jewess,” which, we are happy to 
say, still continues to be performed with rare completeness. It will be given at 
the Matinee to-day. Another novelty is in preperation at the Winter Garden, 
Verdi's ““ Nabucco,” in which Madame Fabbri is said to excel. Tw» or three 
weeks ago an act was played from this Opera at one of the regular Matinees, 
and the lady's success was unequivocal. A new basso, Signor Mirandola, will 
make his débiit on the occasion. 

Mr. Gustavus Geary, a vocalist from the Emerald Isle, well known in the 
best musical circles of Dublin, gave the first of a series of parlour entertain- 
ments, at Mozart Hall, on Wednesday evening. Mr. Geary’s speciality seems 
to be Moore’s Melodies, which be illustrates with a good deal of feeling, anda 
sufficient touch of the “ blarney.” He possesses a respectable tenor voice, 
with some full chest tones, and an old-fashioned bead range. The latter is 
Pressed into the service somewhat too frequently, and usually for effects not 
Tequired in the simple pieces selected. Mr. Geary prefaces his songs with afew 

istorical remarks. His entertainments may be described as novel and eminently 
successful. Miss Geary, a very young pruma donna, contributes quite effec- 
tively to the musical pica of the prog 


Se ee 


Drama. 


Thanks to the indefatigable Mr. Tom Taylor, (whose name of Tom, let me 
say, as I go on, is really his name, his whole name, and nothing but his name, 
so that his godfathers and godmothers in baptism are responsible for the easy 
familiarity with which the whole world seems to address him) ; thanks to the 
indefatigable Mr. Tom Taylor, we are to be entertained to-night at Wallack’s 
Theatre with something more novel than the “ Heir-at-Law,” and more piquant 
than the “ Road to Ruin.” Whether Mr. Taylor holds it to be part of his duty 
as Secretary of the Board of Health to contribute to the public hygiene by 
shaking the public's stulid sides, and diverting the public’s anxious miad, I do 
not know; but certainly he has done more than any living Englishman to save the 
stage from dying of inanition. The only British “ dramatist” of the day who can 
for a moment be compared with him in point of fertility, is the illustrious author 
of the theatrical writings of Walter Scott, and father of the dramatic children 
of tless other Zebed But if Mr. Dion Beurcicault is a swift and un- 
wearied scribe, a very Bedouin of the pen, from whose wide and sudden swoop 
any amount of plunder apes confident'y expec'ed by the tribe to which 
be happens to attach himself, Mr. Taylor really creates as well os 

He is an architect as well as a carpenter, and while be can 








|] not both permanently maimed, and that the sporting gen 


eaten, 208 aes cats ofa Caen es unborrowed gleams of 
1 jt. FD, TY 
“ outside of the ranks” among the contemporaneous successes of the lish 
n” Mr. Taylor can be held only nominally re- 
sponsible. That vulgar and foolish caricature was simply assumed by the 
fatigable Mr. Tom, in his capacity of carpenter. All its intrinsic features, that 
is to say the slang, the extravagance, the twaddle and the indecencies of which it 
is made up, beloog to the weak brethren who have been manipulating it for our 
benefit. play is a goose, precious for the golden eggs it lays, but Mr. 


London Times’ palliation of the popular excitement on the occasion as 
pitifal to the last di , and more reprehensible than the uablashing 
advocacy of prize-fighting which appeared last week in the Saturday Re 
view. It is not true, however, albeit the Editor-in-Chief of the Times was 
age at the conflict, that Delane's Life in Surrey is to be issued hereafter 

m Printing-House Square as a rival to Bell's Life in London. Bat 
what could be more absurd than the Times’ argument that this bratal 
match was a sudden and welcome proof that we were not all given up to 







































































































mr ° never hatched it. braia-work? What became of the Oxford and Cambridge eight-oar con- 
choose, therefore, to anticipat ething as mach like a flash of h ' t : 
as a man worn down with “old comedies” can be expected to feel, fot on the Thames, occurring only a fortnight earlier? Where were 


all recollections of the Rifle-Volunteers, touching whom the Times has so 
often enlightened us? What of the new school of muscular Christianity, 
forced upon our notice in @ thousand ways? The article in question 
was no less stupid than base. The brave deeds done at Sebastopol and 
Lucknow were done before the names of Heenan and Sayers were disre- 
putably current in Eaglishmen’s mouths, as I could not help thiaking 
in the Victoria Gallery, some days ago, while looking at a collection 
of pictured records beariug that name, and illustrating the manner in 
which the coveted distinction of the bronze cross, inscribed, “ For Val- 
our,” bas been won by a few picked men of all ranks in land and sea ser« 
vice. Besides, one might euppose that the “noble art of self-defence” 
was really ~ by these disgusting exhibitions. No such thing. 
x 


production to-night at Mr. Wallack’s Theatre of Mr. Taylor's new comic drama, 
“ The Overland Route.” The gorgeous play-bills assure me that the said comic 
drama is “ entirely original,” and on the of Mr. Taylor’s past I am 
willing to believe them. A foreigner learnin glish from our theatrical ad- 
vertisements might be excused for supposing that “ original” is the vernacular 
for “‘ French ;” bat in this case [ think the drama would probably undeceive 
him. The theme of the “ Overland Route” is essentially Boglish. The life 
which flows, one strong and steady stream, to and fro, between Southampton 
and Bombay, bearing lish energy, English wealth, and English will, 

the pillars of Hercules and the ruins of Carthage ; past the tombs of the Pha- 
roahs and the wave-conquered palaces of Tyre ; awakening Alexandria the 
Great from the sleep of centuries to become the instrument of a mightier than 
the Macedonian people, in the subjagation of that India from which the Macedo- 
nian recoiled, bafficd and beaten off: lashing into foam with the wheels of Eng- | What youth at Oxford or Cambridge ever mauls an opponent, or submits 

lish steamers the long-placid waters of the Red Sea above the engulfed p- | to mutilation, without the intervention of gloves? It might as well be 

tians; this wonderful, busy, prolific life of the Anglo-Indian empire, girdling | said that there is no science or exercise in fencing, unless the button be 

Europe aud Asia in its ceaseless round, is one of the most striking and, at the | off the foil. Who ever heard of such nonsense? I hold it the reverse of 
a fe of the yg — —_ pet VT... 7 abe. sport to incite mea to undergo pain, which the soi-disant sporting maa 

which are also, of course, its only comic and dramatic *| would sbrink from encountering himeelf. I am not over squeamish, 

The ordinary every day wa bye Bey bh age hy upon | 80d [ am aa enthusiastic admirer of athletic exercises in ali sorts of 
India as other British men and women look upon Middlesex and Sarrey, Mar- shapes. But tbis vicarious pugilism is beastly. ‘ 
gate or Liverpool, as a place for making money in, eating curry in, flirting in,| Then again there’s that tremendous defalcation at the Union Bank of 
pushing oneself on in the world withal, these are not as the ways of Frenchman, | London, much talked of in and out of commercial circles, Two hundred 
or of Germans. The only analogy which the world presents with them, are the | and sixty-three thousand pounds is, indeed, a figure large enough to force 
— = Ae ~~ live in and thrive by California ; the restless Yan- | attention.—Then, two of our best English poets are deservedly abused by 
Nenes ond Drake, ote tan af Beentth ‘ciipaatiness on — ja ‘Aili, | (b@ press, for the publication of novelties altogether unworthy of them or 
busters from the Isthmus of Darien. The historian sees in California and India | ‘elt refutation. I mean Mrs. Browning and young Robert Lytton. I 
the grand side only. To pass beneath this imposing surface and paint the | 400"t care muc for criticism in general, being accastomed to do my own 
whimsical insignificancies which signify so mach, the absurd littlenesses which | thinking. But the extracts are sufficient for condempvation, or at least 
together make up the great whole is the task of the dramatist ; and it can be | are painfully unattractive —Then there’s a good diplomatic move neu- 
executed only by a dramatist to the manner born. The subject of Mr. Taylor's | tralised by a most outrageous appointment. Most of my readers remem- 
new comedy is the guarantee of its originality, or at least of its nationality. It| ber Mr. Loftus Otway’s abominable misrepresentation of her Mujesty in 
can never have come from over the channel ; not even from Marseilles, where | his recent career as the Queen’s representative in Mexico. Recalled 
pink parasols bound for the pyramids once astounded and now weekly amuse palpably in die as ever offender Id h bee: a ~ as 
the keen-eyed Southern Gaul. This is a good reason then for rejoicing to the | Gi. cisscd { teen find bi er could have been, and presumably 
surf Ain; aa ney my we toigh ew Hogs pn Hg "rom | emi com olay, fad hm re-appear I he Gens nolan 

q ’ 

That Anglo Indian Peninsular Cuvee life furthermore is full of quaint- Milan. It is true that this appointment is so much lower in grade than 
nesses, chances characteristic of its own, deserving the delicatest dramatic pen, | the Ministry in Mexico, that the acceptance of it is tantamount to u recog: 
I need hardly say. It is only astonishing, or would be, were any features the | nition of official malfeasance ; yet what possible right has our Foreign 
life which lies directly around us, thought worthy in these days of attracting | Minister to put British interests again in such keeping ?—Then proceed- 
the dramatist’s attention, that so rich a vein should have waited so long for a ing Eastward but a little way from Milan, is there not ld d faithtal 
miner. Thackeray has touched upon it, lightly but happily. Anthony Trol- servant of the public strick y by th hand of } are 
lope has treated one of its phases most cleverly, in his vivid and sparkling novel | } wht ap owinrrninde’ Anse paralysis? I am sure that 
of “ The Bertrams ;” but so far as I know, Tom Taylor is the first man to put the | bis many friends in America will bave read with sincere regret that this 

calamity has befallen Mr. G. P. R. James, at Venice. Vexed am I that 
I cannot, ere I close this letter, ascertain at the Foreign Office, the nature 
of tbe latest accounts, and how far the newspaper paragraph was justi- 
fied.—Farther still, and putting the chiefest matter last, the prospects 





Mediterranean steamers on the stage. I trust he has done his work well ; for 
if he has, we may all of us forget for a while to night, that we have been hunger- 
ing and thirsting in vain for a good draught of the wholesome dramatic Lethe, 
of British North America, as sketched by Mr. Justice Haliburton in the 
House of Commons, are by no means cheering or conducive to one’s ease 
of mind.—So, on the whole, this communication must be tinged with 


through all these opening nights of May. 
If he has not! if the “‘ Overland Route” proves a “ Road to Ruin” (as indeed, it 
gloom, even while p lly I am feasting in the delight of renewed 
jations with many things that are old, and some that are well- 


has to too many an aspiring cadet, and over-adventurous marriageable young 

lady), we must take refuge at the little French theatre, where ever and anon 

some suddenly extemporized “ benefit,” reminds us how admirable a comedian 

we might always keep before us in M. Juignet, or how exquisitely artistic an 

actress Madame Lauretti has proved herself, in the midst of the most di: ag 

ing circumstances to be. HAMILTON. | loved. 
——_ 


Editorial Loungings. 

Crossing the Straits of Dover about ten days ago, in a brisk gale from 
the North East and through that swashing sea which distinguishes our 
Channel, I could not but chackle inwardly on observing that, whereas 
some of the British passengers were sea-sick and some were jolly, every 
French soul on board the steamer was a prey to all the horrors. This, I 
thought to myself, is at least equivalent to a fleet of gun-boats ; for, on 
my way from Paris along the well-known and most dreary road, I had 
been reading the latest political pamphlet wherein is anticipated the 
downfall of my dear old native land. Not that the pamphlet, entitled 
La Coalition, is in itself particularly able or well argued or authoritative 
or alarming ; or that there is any thing specially new in the views which 
it disseminates. Only, that one never knows to what extent the French 
goveroment is responsible for these anonymous publications ; and one is 
always sure that there are six hundred th dF b at least, 
with arms in their bands, who would be glad to commence a crasade 
against Great Britain if they could be flattered into anticipating a 
triumph. The writer of this brochure bas not, so far, succeeded in mak- 
ing a hit, still less a sensation ; but at any moment the doctrive that he 
advocates might be forced into popularity, if so it suited the 
shifting aims of the Tuileries. Briefly, without dragging the reader 
through thirty pages of distorted facts and illogical inferences, the ob- 
ject ig to prociaim and to show tbat a European coalition against France 
is impossible, whilst a bination against Eagland is possible, proba- 
ble, feasible, and desirable. The ground of this presumption is that the 
“ peoples” of the greater European countries are looking to France to 
emancipate them from domestic oppression, France bhaviog proved her- 
self in the Crimea and in Italy the great vindicator of sti nationali- 
ties!!! I: is hard to believe that any sane man can write and print such 
bonsense, or at least that he can expect any fools to be gulled thereby, 
after the experience of the past twelve months. One — ago there 
certaialy was a prevailing credulity on this subject. That is happily 
swept off, never to be renewed. Absolute governments now mistrust the 

evolutionary dog put forward from time to time, for temporary 
purposes, by the elect of the people. The “ peoples” mistrust the re- 
actionary tendencies that underlie all this nominal propagandism, and 
that have predominated in every phase of the Italian question so soon 
as practical liberty was conceraed. Decidedly the creamiest joke of the 
season was the Moniteur’s official rejoicing that the system of bringing the 
governed “nearer” to the goverument was about to be adopted io 
Hungary! 

I have thought for some time past, and I think recorded my im- 
pression, that there would be a Congress or a Conference on the Swiss 
appeal against the cession of Northern Savoy. Now, however, that 
France couples ber assent with the condition that the very point at issue 
mast be left out of consideration, I don’t see how the other powers can 
undertake to deliberate. “ Give me @ guarantee that the verdict shall 
be in my favour, and I don’t object to the cause being tried” is the real 
meaning of the Imperial phraseology. The coolaess and impudence 
thereof have not been exceeded in any of the Imperial vagaries. 

At home here, the insipid debates apon Lord John Russell’s little Re- 
form Bill were varied last sight by a very fine oration from Sir Bulwer 
Lytton. I commend it heartily to the reader as fresh and philosophical. 
As for the measure itself, the contempt with which it is viewed through- 
out the country is all but unanimous. Nor are certain members of the 
government themselves at all chary ia expressing their dislike to it or 
their lakewarmoess. The Attorney General, a few days since, in allu- 
sion to an ear bo presenting ano'her measure, spoke of this one 
as “ that confounded Reform Bill.” Lord Jobn, I doubt not, wishes that 
he were clear of it, having his hands excessively full of our complicated 
foreign relations. As for Sir Richard Bethell, the Attorney-General, it 
may int-rest some of my legal readers, who are aware of his eminence at 
the Bar, to know—as I hear on pretty fair authority—that he does not 
covet the crowning honoars of his profession, even in view of the great 
age of the present Lord Chancellor, Lord Campbell. He res rather 
to the Mastership of the Rolls, and for @ reason at once singular and 
painful. Could succession to the peerage that accompanies elevation te 
the woolsack be entailed upon his second son—well and good. But the 
eldest is a reckless spendthrift, who is said to bave “ gone through the 
Court of Bankruptcy” mainly to spite bis father. That father will not, 
he says, be the means of raising so uoworthy @ ton from the ranks. 

The proloaged wiater does not tead to enliven one’s spirits. Mine 
has lasted me nearly the average New York length, notwithstanding my 
sojourn in the South of Earope. Eoglish men and women complain that 
from October to April, both inclusive, is more than their fair average. 
Nor is the aspect of affairs s0 consolatory as to throw our old enemy, the 
weather, into the back-ground. I find not a few persons—and I am ea- 
tirely of their opinion—who feel humiliated by the fuss that has been 
made in print over the two gladiatorial animals on two legs, whose 
names I need not mention. I am most serious! 








Nor is every thing black. Such was not the light of the Queen’s coan- 
tenance which I had the pleasure of seeing yesterday by chance, as her 
Majesty passed me in ber carriage. In the kindliness, honesty of pur- 
pose, openness of character, and tranquillity of mind, unmisiakeably to 
be read thereon, there was indeed a marked and most acceptable contrast 
to that which I had recently seen in Paris. If our good Lady Soverei 
be not so fair or so graceful as the Empress, at ieast she is neither vapid 
or frivolous in air or manner; as for guile and cunning, it were use- 
less to look for them in her.—It is pleasant also to find that the Prince 
of Wales’s epproaching visit to Canada is spoker: of with unalloyed sa- 
tisfaction by men of all classes and parties. The hope, too, is generally 
expressed, that he will give evidence of the British nation’s most cordial 
desire to tighten Anglo-American bonds of amity, by crossing the United 
States’ frontier. Need I say that the writer most approvingly echoes the 
general wish on this point . 

Dwelling long and observingly with “the old masters,” I do not find 
myself at all the less y esa to appreciate and enjoy the new. The 
younger Society of Painters in Water-Colours have given me a large 

t of pl , in their exhibition just opened. The beet things, I 
thiok, are by C. Werner ; but Vacher and Rowbotham and Lewis Haghe 
have hosts of admirers—and most deservedly. The last named is, 
haps, at the very top of the list, and his pictures, balf historical, balf 
genre in kind, voy bas ws high encomium, For myself,I fiod them some- 
what mannered ; bat then it is not I who affix that pleasant little word 
“sold,”’ which marks every frame that is his; and which appears signifi- 
cantly attached thereto, a few hours after the show is opened. 

-Holman Hunt’s new picture, “ The Finding of Oar Saviour in the 
Temple,” is now exhibited singly. It is of cabinet size, flaished in 
all its multifarious details with the elaboration that mark the Pre- 
Raphaelite school, and militates eo strongly, to my mind, against the 
feeling which ought to ay ay in serious, and above all ia Soripta- 
ral subjects. Whether Mr. Hunt has done right or wrong in bis costames 
and accessories and types of countenance, which have ia them far more 
of the modern than of the conventional, he offends my sense by the equal 
distribution of his parts. All is eqaally important—the Boy-Cbrist 
and the gorgeous robe in which he is clothed. Each Rabbi too, Mary, 
and Joseph, and the assistants generally—scarce one that bas pre-emi- 
nence over another. The heads too all strike me as disproportionately 
large ; and the want of massing the lights and shadows gives an uneasy 
a glittering look to the composition. It will be highly praised and 
a _ to task. It is painted by nocommon man ; but I own I do 
not like it. 

New York and its Academy of Music may certainly take the edge off 
one’s musical inclinations. We have two Italian Opera Companies in 
fall blast here ; but I have not inconvenienced myself to bear either, al- 
though the New Covent Garden Theatre is itself a sight to be seen. The 
truth is that Grisi is at one house and Piccolomini at the other. May 
I say —without affecting to be severe—that the former bas forgotten how 
to be a first-rate vocalist, and the latter has never learned ic? 

The labours of our men of letters are sometimes discussed in the Clabs, 
When do they write, and how much? Some one raised a laugh, the other 
day, by declaring that at any rate if Warren wrote “ Now and then,” 
and Bulwer Lytton “ Night and Mornivg,” Dickens wrote “All the 
Year Round.” For the present, I am of Warren’s school. By and by, I 
expect to retarn to Dickens’s, W. Y. 

London, 21th April, 1860. 

P. 8S —I am glad to learn at the Foreign office that strong doubts are 
entertained there as to the seriousness of Mr. James’s illness. I saw 
there a note from his Secretary, written two days after the date of the 
rumoured attack, which makes no allusion to it. 


SS 


HFartts and Faucies. 


The anniversary of Wiliiam Shakspeare was celebrated on the 23d alt., 
at Stratford-on-Avon, for the 36th time. The occasion was observed @: & 
general holiday, the shops beiog closed, flags flying, and the rifle corps 
out for public drill———TThe papers here state that the House of 
Commons subscribed a sum of money for Sayers. A few members may 
have done so in their private and individual capacity, bat certainly the 
House has done nothiog eo absurd.———The penalties of public life : 
Yesterday Mr. Jobo Bell of Teaneesee was nominated to the highest office 
in the gilt, &. To day bis life is announced as in “active preparation” 
by Rudd & Carlton.——_———Mr. N. P. Willis, in one of bis pleasant poe 
sipping Idlewild-letters, states that shaking your friead’s hand, has givea 
way to looking into the mouth of your friend’s borse. Mr. Willis ob- 
jects ; says that be will cheerfully give bis own length of years, but does 
not like those of bis nag kaown, whereupon we apprebend the animal 
will soon be where the master cannot be—in the market————— 
A pair of ravens have built their nest on the west cliff off Ramegoe, on 
the island of Stroma. The hen is sitting. Recently a ewe, large with 
lamb, was teithered vear them. Ove of the ravens nearly destroyed the 
poor ewe by picking a large bole in the defenceless creature’s body ; and 
as it was much matilated, it bad to be destroyed—_————Sayers the 
pugilist, it seems, was only able to escape the by owe of the police by 
shrewa tricks. At Newmarket he was snugly deposited in a ioneies 
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sides did not lose all their invested monies, if such a thing been 
sible. I look upon the Home Secretary’s refusal to e: 
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@ race-horse.———Lord Eglinton writes to the Daily News to say be was 
not at the fight, and that paper adds that several of the eminent authors, 
artists, and poets, whose names have been confidently mentioned among 
those who were present, were not within thirty miles of Farnborough, on 
that day.—_———Mr. Ernest Jones is about following bis profession as a 
barrister. Mr. Jones was called to the bar in 1844. —The battle 
of the Dictionaries has extended to England. The American publishers 
of Worcester’s have received an order for one thousand copies from 
Sampson Low, of London, The twenty-fifth thousand of this book is 
already printed.————Mesers. Appleton have left their well koown 
quarters in Broadway, and may be found now at No, 443 in the same 
street. Our old neighbours, Messrs. Derby and Jackson, have also re- 
moved to 498 Broadway. A corr dent of the Ath at 








Christiana, states that the English language has of late become a com- in his 77th year, John Finlaison, 


lsory branch of education in the public schools in Norway.———— 
Kir. Rarey, the celebrated horsetamer, bas arrived at Constantinople, and 
has had an interview with the Sultan, ——aA public dinner, tendered 
by the leading citizens of New York to Governor Morgan, in testimony 
of their approval of his course in office, has been respectfully declined by 
him on account of the many demands on bis time.——-——The WN. } 
Times, unable to talk so loudly of the disinterested ideas of its tutelar 
saint Napoleon, as it did a few months since, offers him the homage which 
little minds see in abusing a rival. It maltreats history to revenge him 
of the Eaglish. These, says the Zimes, “ were beaten at the Redan, and 
came home in the van of the victorious French.” Really, Mr. Abbott will 
have the career of the third Bonaparte illustrated ready to his hand. - 
On the 22nd uit., the gas suddenly went out in the mids of the service in 
the church of St. George in the East. This caused much noise and con- 
fusion, but nodamage. The darkuess was the result of ao accident to the 
meter.————There has been much competition among the New 








ork publishers to produce first the famous correspondence of Hum. | 


boldt. Both Appletons and Harpers bought early sheets of an English 
translation and were prepared to publish it, but floding that Messrs, Rudd 
and Carleton had incurred considerable expense in producing an origi- 
nal translation, they withdrew their editions, a course very creditable to 
them, aud the younger publisbers are now ia possessiou of the field——An 
expressive mof is now current in Madrid : “ Quiea siembra Dulces recoje 
Ortegas.” (“He who sows sweets shall reap nettles.”) Ortega, the 
name of the General who deserted his post to join the Carlists, is the 
Spanish word for nettle ; and Dalce is the name of the General who, 
while inspector of cavalry, carried over his men to join the insurrection 
of Vicalvaro, of which O'Donnell was the head. The expression is true, 
and as stinging as the plant whose name the unsuccessful rebel bears. 
————A bill bas been brought into the House of Commons by Mr. 
Clive and Sir G. Lewis, for taking the census in England next year. It 
ides for obtaining the name, sex, age, rank, profession, or occupa- 

on, condition, relation to head of family, religious profession, and 
birthplace of every living person therein on the night of Sunday, the 7th 
of April.—. r. G. Pallinger, the principal cashier of the Union 
Bank of London, bas been charged with stealing £260,000 from his em- 
loyers. He has been in the establishment twenty-one years, aod has 
Bela his present post for five years, throughout the greater part of which 
latter period bis misappropriations are believed to have been carried on. 
————A singular petition is in course of signature at Nottingham. A 
number of the face manufacturers of that town attribute the low state 
of their trade to the “ adverseness of fashion,” and, despairing of being 
able by any other means to curb the fickle likes and dislikes of the fair 
sex, they appeal to her Majesty to set the ladies of England an example 
which will have the effect of filling the counting-houses of Nottingham 
with orders. ——It is in contemplation to restore the chapel of Netley 
Abbey, on Southampton Water, for the purpose of performing divine 
service in it, The Prince Consort has expressed his readiness to 
place bis name on the list of guarantors to the laternational Exhibition 
of 1862 for the sum of £10,000, so soon as the sum £240,000 has been 
subscribed. The London Civil Service Gazette announces that “ Miss 
Catherine Downes Rogers has been appointed to a post-office clerkehip 
at Torquay, having passed her examination.” The Post-office in the 











hands of woman kind as well as the telegraph? What would Monkbaras 


say! 
—A 


ENGLAND INDICTED. 

A pamphlet bas just been published in Paris which is important only 
in eo far as it shows what kind of political criticism is considered healthy 
in France just now. It is directed against the speech of Lord Jobn Rus- 
sell, in which, referring to the universal distrust occasioned by the tor- 
tuous conduct of the French Goverment with regard to Savoy and Nice, 
his lordship adverted to the possibility of Eagland being compelled to 
éeek other alliances. On this theme an accusation is built up against 
Lord Jobn Russell of a desire to revive the holy alliance. the object 
of the work is to show by an artfal enumeration of causes, or sup 
causes, of differences with other Powers, that it is impossible at the pre- 
sent day for England to form avy alliances, that France can do as she 
likes, tbat the only “ Coalition” practicable is a coalition of peoples un- 
der the protection of France, and that the French froutier must be ex- 
tended to its “ natural limits” on the side of the Rhine. The followin 
extracts give an idea of the animus with which it is written : “ Eogland, 
who was the instigator of the first coalition, is accused of a design to get 
up asecond, It is a speech of Lord John Rassell’s, pronounced in Par- 
liament a few days ago, which bas provoked a suspicion that England 
seeks to arm Europe against us. It would be strange if Eogland should 
wish for such a bioati i ible that she should succeed. She 
bas no grounds whatever in desiring such an alliance, and is utterly 
powerless to effect it. The English have been our allies for toe last se- 
ven years, and we do not think they have any reason to complain of the 





association. We, on our side, have not perbaps derived from the al-| 


lance all the advantages and all the courtesy that we had a right to ex- 
pect; bat England, at any rate, bas gained her objects. It would be 


ubgenerous on our part to reproach England with all the little services | 


which we have dove her; but in the present state of relations, and in 
order to throw a light upon the situation, we may be permitted to remind 
England that she owes to oar alliance a victory on the battle-field of the 
Crimea which she could not otherwise have wou, and the results of which 
have been far more useful to ber than to us. 


* Our frieodsbip has permitted her to take possession of the Isle of Pe- | 


rim ;ewe suffered this contempt of treaties rather than compromise the 
entente cordial, We bave gone to China with the English to fight for 
commercial interes!s in which we have but small concern, It is to the 
Anglo-French alliance that must be attributed that commercial treaty 
so useful to both nations, but more especially to Britieh trade. The Em- 
peror’s Government has shrunk from nothing to keep up friendly rela- 


tions with England—nothing that was compatible wit the honour of 


France. He replied by silence and contempt to the diatribes of the Loa 

don journals, and after the odious crime of January 14, when Parliament 
rejected the Refage Bill, he suppressed his resentment, and so far from 
declaring that this affront affected the relations between the two coun- 
tries, be carried his zeal for the alliance to the extent of disavowing the 
wollitary manifestations inserted in the Monieur. But in spite of all this, 
England, where reasons of state supersede and moderate the impulses of 
gratitude, is capable of forgetting all the benefits she owes to oar alli- 
ance. A day comes when France for the first time asks, in exchange for 
all her sacrifices, a trivial advantage for herself, which is at the same 
time an indispensable precaution—and then England talks about a rup- 
ture, and looks for other allies in Europe. This ingratitude is enormous ; 
but notwithstanding what Prince de Schwartenberg said, speaking of 
Austria, it is not sufficient to ‘astonish the world.’ ’’—* Ab! we are far 


| and formerly Actuary of the National Debt and Government Calculator.—In 


+ | rector of the above 


then be no objection to Prussia obtaining in the Germanic Confederation 

that preponderance which is the object of her eternal ambition, and 

realising the Germany that she dreamt of in 1348. It is of little conse- 

uence to France that a German empire should be formed on her eastero 

| frontier, provided that ber frontiers on the Rhine shall be as well gua- 

ranteed as they now are on this side of the Alps. Let France regain her 
natural frontiers, and ebe will have nothing to fear.” 











| Ovituarp. 


| At the family seat, Barton Hall, near St. Edmond’s, Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. 
E. Banbary, KCB, aged 89, head of a family which has on more than one oc- 
casion taken an active in politics in the old Whig interest.—In London, 

Esq., President of the Institute of Actuaries, 


his 62d year, Major Mainwaring, late of the 22d Re; He served under the 
| Jate Sir 'C. Napier in the Scinde campaign.—At Corfu, John Campbell, M. D., 
| Staff-Surgeon.—In London, Lieut.-Col. inning, in his 79th ag formerly of 
| H. M.’s 69th Re; At Coin St. Dennis Rectory, Gloucestershire, 76, the 
| Rev. William Price, formerly Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, for 50 years 
ish, and also rector of Farnborough, Berks.—At Knockin, 
| Shropshire, Vice-Admiral the Hon. Charles Orlando Bridgeman, aged 69.—At 
Hoe Court, Malvern, Lady Mary Turner Hay. -At Boston, Lincolnsbire, 
Joseph Wells, a local celebrity known as “ The Free Poet.” He was originally 
an agricultaral labourer, but by assiduously using the scanty means at his com- 
mand, he fitted himself, at the age of 28, to enter upon the duties of a village 
schoolmaster, which h ble post he filled with great credit for more than 
60 years.—At Exeter, Col. John I. Hope.—At Downing College, Cambridge, 
Andrew Amos, Esq., late Member of the Supreme Council of India, and Down- 
ing Professor of Law in the University of Cambridge.—At Hereford, C. J. Price 
Glinn, Comm. R.N.—At Graelrath, ssia, Comm. James Wood, R.N. 


Appointments. 
Captain Sir W. Legge G. Hoste, Bart., R.N., to be Groom in Waiting in Ordi- 
nary, to H. M., v. Rear-Adml the Hon. Sir Henry Keppel, K.C.B., res.; Sir G. 
Russell Clerk, K.C.B., to be Governor of Bombay. 


Arup. 


Tue Tump Cuma War.—Preparations have commenced at Hong- 
| kong and Shanghai in earnest. Four vessels from Shangbai are 
| announced as having sailed under sealed orders ; the Sampson, Acteon, 

Dove, and gun-boat Algerine. It is given on good authority that this 
small expedition is intended to reconnoitre in the Gulf of Pecheli and the 
| mouth of the Peibo, and to take possession of some convenient slip of 
| land which will be serviceable to our troops. It is also stated that the 
| Chinese Government are casting heavy guns, and using large quantities 
| of American anthracite coal for this purpose. Guns of the largest cali- 
| bre have also been imported from the United States. The Jmpérieuse, 51 
| guns, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Jones, C.B., second in command, 
left Hongkong for Shanghai on the 22d of February ; she took up six 
| boats, each capable of landing 100 men, a large number of tents, and a) 
| bridge or pier, which could be made available for landing troops over 
| the mud. She also had on board field-carriages for mounting her 32-| 
| pounders, and a large quantity of ammunition and war stores. The Bri-| 
tish and French naval commanders are engaged at Hongkong in charter- | 
ing vessels and steamers, organizing a Chinese coolie corps, and other 
necessary measures, General Montauban, the French military Command- 
er-in- Chief, had also arrived from France, and the Quartermaster-Gene- | 
ral of the British Army. From these active operations it may be in- | 
| tended to push the expedition north, in readiness for the decision of Lord | 
Elgin and his French colleague, Baron Gros. Nothing of a reliable na- | 
| tare has been heard of the action or intentions of the Court of Pekin, nor | 
of our Ambassador, Mr. Bruce. It is ramoured that the Taku forts have 
been dismantled in order to strengthen those at Tien-tsin. There have | 
| been no further reinforcements from India. The detachment of the 44th | 
Queen’s Regiment, which was announced in our last as having arrived 
| at Singapore, bas left that place for Hongkong, in Her Majesty’s ship | 
| Pearl, and transport Cressy. A portion of the 99th Regiment had arrived | 
at Singapore from Calcutta in the Octavia, The Simoom, with the troops | 
| as originally embarked at Portsmouth, had also arrived, and proceeded 

| to Hongkong.—London and China Telegraph. 

| Tue Derences op tuk CuanneL Istaxps.—Goveroment is not un} 
| mindful cor forgetful of the words of the Duke of Wellington, “ Once 
| get a good naval station at the Channel Islands, and you will be as free 
rom French invasion as if you were in my own room.” It is now 15 
years since the Government of the day appointed a secret commission, 
composed of military and naval officers, to survey the islands of Guernsey, 
Jersey, and Alderney, and to report upon the means of fortifying 
| them, and of establishing at each a naval station, or harbour of refuge, 
| as it was called, for obvious reasons. The commissioners suggested the 
construction of such harbours at the three islands, but at two only were 
| their suggestions carried oat. The harbour of St. Katherine’s, Jersey, 
| which is immediately opposite St. Malo, bas one breakwater complete, 
and could afford accommodation to a considerable squadron, but the 
principal works are being carried on at Alderney, whose small ordinary 
population of 1,200 inbabitants is now increased by a settlement of 900 
artisans and 60 horses. An ‘mmense breakwater bad been constructed 
at Braye Bay, capable of affording shelter and anchorage to 15 sail of 
the line, at a distance of about eight miles from Cape La Hogue and 
Cherbourg, on oue side, and not more than 40 from Portland, on the 
| other, where there is accommodation for a powerful fleet. The new har- 
| bour is studded with recently erected forts, armed with guns of the) 
heaviest calibre, and the whole of the works are being carried on with | 
| the greatest activity. It is the confident opinion of competent judges 
that when these fortifications of the Channel Is!ands have been completed 
| all chance of annoyance from Cherbourg will be quite out of the ques- 

| tiou.— United Service Gazette. 

















| Micrrany FLoagemwe.—Mr. Alexander Somerville the author of the} 

well-known “Autobiography of a Working Man,” writes to the Montreal | 
| Gazelle in refi to ast t of Mr. Sidney Herbert in the House of | 
| Commons, to the effect that the case of flogging described in the work | 
| mentioned was very considerably exaggerated in the description. Mr. | 
| Somerville says: “I am sorry that the Secretary of State should have | 





| alleged exaggeration against me, as he could not have had any persoual | 
| knowledge of the facts. And I regret his allegation the more, as my ob- 
| ject in describing the facts of a case which I alone could depict with 
| trath, was not to deery the army, nor to deter young men from joining 
| the service of Her Majesty, but to warn them of the true nature of cer- 
| tain extreme punishments.’ In proof that the description was not an | 
| exaggeration, but one leaning to the side of conservative authority and 
| good discipline, Mr. Somerville adds that the book in which he first pub- | 
| lished it, * The Autobiography,” was largely bought up by the authori- | 
| ties at the Horseguards, and copies presented to all regimental and gar- 
| rison libraries. Mr. Lovell, of Montreal, bas repriated it. Mr. Somerville 
| concludes : “I need not scatter gloomy words before your readers b 
| relating the sad story of my comiag with a beloved wife and young | 
| family to Canada in August, 1853, and of what befel us at Quebec. I 
arrived at Montreal on Saturday last after many months of depression to 
| try to get the work into the hands of a generous realing public, and ap- 
| prebending that there might be some prejudice existing against me by | 
| those who read the late debate in the House of Commoas on ‘ military | 
punishments,’ I ask you and contemporaries very respectfully to insert, | 
or in some manner notice, this letter, and to make any reference you) 
| please to other certifying papers which accompany this.” 








from Waterloo! We are not now exhausted and ruined by 20 years of! Tho revised arm ; } 
. , y estimates have just been issued. The amount already | 
berole war. we bare taken ) eavantage of the eves jpeey goats — | Voted is £3.851,000 ; the amount yet required to be voted for 1860-61 
— sy , g cuanliewe Gmgteged Ge blsare of tha Perel 2 oo is £10.991,546. The net increase over the previous year is £1,983,249. | 
army ia Europe, and bave trained it to victory. We have rifles which | A, 7 peecont mation of the principal Irish ports is proceeding rapidly. 
y far <a tT mt ee yd acon Ges Gemeet At Limerick the river approaches to the city are t to be streng’ 

ple of miles of. eweep = | poet a send, battery, = * Lup (head ‘ ae polis measures 
2 : | are carried out.——The e of Cambridge issued a general 

on" —_ (ayn henge cane ee ee <> | order, directing that any soldier who, om the completion of his limited 
also Sight at sea. We have built gigantic ships, cased with iron, and | jenn, Me eevice yyy 7 Fe Pe en een Soe wane 
studded with triple rows of guns ; we bave gunboats ; in short, we have ) leg Simeslf on eB 7 eeahennayeane rehtaencen 
& powerful navy, which formerly we had not.”—* England is only pre- ‘ 
pe mye through her navy, eh meee ry reat or dad Powers in Europe | 

, if they would combine, might t ritish fleets in check. }ds: y . 
Let France ally herself with Russia and Denmark, and England would Earl of Westmoreland, © 5 war Ba ana Lt Burnand ry - Lt and Capt s En 
be sbut out of the Northern and Black Seas. Let ber call oa Spain and | Smyth, Rifle Brig, to be Ba and Lt ; Lt and Capt Seymour to be Adjut.’ 7th 
Portagal to join this alliance, and the Atlantic and Mediterranean will | Ft: En Harrison to be Lt, y Courtenay, ret. 2ist : Ea Thorburn to be Lt, y 
no longer exist for the English. Their Isle of Malta and their Gibraltar | Donald, ret. 44th: Lt Ra to be Capt, v Byt-Maj Fletcher, ret ; En Ren- 
will soon be but the dreams of disappointed ambition—the ruins of a| Bie te be Lt; Ba Irvine, 9 th, to be En. 45th: Capt Gordon to be Maj, v Bvt- 
dominion.” —* Let Russia take antinople, and France estab- | = sean ol vay penees be Dye mea ob _ 53d : 
ish herself in Alexandria, while generously opening the Indies by way + 5 Mae the Earl of Errol, ret ; Lt aly be Capt ~ panet my 
of the Isthmus of Suez to all Europe ; let Austria retire gradually from 60th: En i. 7 
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Brevet—To be Majors: Capt Cook, 83d Foot, and several Capts 


Nawp. 

Tue Navy pcrine Tue Last 100 Years.—A return moved by Mr 
Horsman has been published, from which some interesting facts may be 
gleaned as to the increase and decrease of the naval estimates and naval} 
strength of this country during the last 103 years. The return compre- 
hends the periods between 1756 and 1859, daring which time we 
in no less than thirteen wars,—-viz., four with France, three with 
two with America, one with Holland, two with China, and one with 
Russia—and epent in naval estimates a collective sum of 795,497,113, 
10s, 7d., or a larger amount than is at present represented by the na. 
tional debt. While the strength of the navy in men is not much above 
5,000 more than it was in 1756, the estimates of the two are 
very different, the estimates for 1756 being 3,349,021/. 3s., and for 1859. 
60, 9,878,859/. We merely point out this vast discrepancy, as we are at 
the same time well aware that the increased expenditure in the present 
day for wear and tear by machinery, cvals, superior armaments, and sq- 
perior vessels is absolately necessary. In the year 1756 the total num- 
ber of men borne was 52,809, and the estimated expense 3 349,0211. 3s, 
For the next seven years, in consequence of the war with France, we 
find a vast increase in the nomber of seamen, insomuch that in 1762 the 
number borne was 84,797, and the estimates for the navy 5,954,251/. 12s, 
9d. Peace being proclaimed in 1764, this vast mass of meh was reduced 
to 20,603, and the navy estimates fell in like proportion to 3,094 8001, 
9s. 3d., these nambers being further reduced in 1768 to 15.511 men, and 
1,526,357/. Os. 11d. 

This is the lowest point ever reached in our naval estimates. On the 
breaking out of war with America in July, 1774, they again rose to the 
sum of £2,104,916 4s, 3d., and gradually increased up to the conclusion 
of the war to £8,063,285 12s. 9d., with an increase of 105.443 men. 
Daring this period, however, it must not be forgotten that the coun’ 
was involved at the same time in a struggle with France, Spain, Holland, 
and America. In 1782, on the recognition of of American lesepeasions, 
and in 1783, on the conclusion of peace with Spain, France, and Holland, 
the estimates again fell, and continued to fluctuate between 2,000,000/, 
and 3,000,000/. sterling, with an average of about 25,000 meu borne. The 
war of the French Revolution breaking out produced the ordinary effects, 
and the estimates rose as the funds fell In 1793, when war was declared, 
the number of men borne was 56.042, and the estimates 3,971,915. 5s, 
10d. ; in the next year they increased to 5,525,331. 11s. 34., with an in- 
creased list of 83,891 men borne on the books. Stride by stride they 
advanced until in 1801 they rose to the enormous sum of 16,857,037/. Os, 
2d., when the number of seamen and marines was 131,959. On the con- 
clusion of the peace of Amiens they again, for a short time, fell ; bat 
the stirring events of the period, the unsettled condition of Europe, and 
the want of confidence in France precluded them from fiading a peace 
level, and although there was a decrease of more than 6,000,000, yet 
they still remained 6,000,000/. above the estimates of 1793, when the war 
commenced. 

Then ensued the great war with France from 1803 to 1815, when the 
naval expenses and naval strength of the country advanced with gigan- 
tic strides, 0 that for four years—viz., the years 1811-12-13-14, they 
were always over £20,000,000, and in the latter year reached the enor- 
mous sum of £23,504,070 19s. 1ld., with a force of 126,414 men, which 
force, however, was not equal to that of 1813, when our ships were 
manned by no fewer than 147,047 men. Down went these estimates again 
on the conclusion of the peace, and continued in that condition up to the 
pet year of the non-alarmists, who believe in the good intentions of every 
country but their own, when they were only 4,434,783/., and provided 
for only 26,041 mea. From that time they have progressively increased 
up to our own days. The Chinese war of 1840 seems to be guilty of this 
increase ; for although peace was concluded in 1842-3, the naval es- 
timates only temporarily declined to rise again with fresh vigour and 
culminate in the year 1856-57, when this country was at war with Rass- 
ia. In that year they reached the sum of 16,558,614/, and maintained a 
force of 60,659 seamen and marines. They again fell on the conclusion 
of peace to more than 6,000,000/., and in the year 1858.59 were 9,878, 
859/., of which but a comparatively small portion was expended on the 
pay and maintenance of 58,380 men. What effect the present Chinese 
—e will have upon them we must leave to the jadgment of our 
readers. 





Tse Service.—A sculptor exhibited a bust in the market-place, in- 
viting every one who disapproved of any part to put his mark on it. It 
was covered with marks. The next day he exhibited the bust in the 
same place, inviting all who approved to put their marks. The result 
was that it was covered with tokens of pra The Navy comes through 
the ordeal of blame and praise mach like the sculptor’s bust. Last Mon- 
day was the day for the marks of disapproval. Fault was found with 
every thing. The ships are built of green timber, and manned with 
green hands. The petty officers are not encouraged. The articles of 
war, directing the punishment of death for almost every offence, 


deter 
| men from entering the service. So too does flogging without process of 


trial by court martial. The pay is too low, and the drill too high. But 
enough, to go through the cai e of faults would be to repeat the 
speeches of a dozen naval authorities. Suffice it that, to sum up all, 
Admiral Sir C, Napier defied any one to say that the British fleet is now 
in such a state as to meet a well-disciplined enemy with the certainty of 
vanquishing him. We do not believe in this conclasion, and when the 


day comes for the testimonies of praise we shall hear every thing highly 


commended with which fauit has been found, and we sball have as little 
faith in these as in the opposite statements, believing both to be e 

ra Too much is attempted by the naval reformers. To succeed they 
should take up one thing ata time. For example, Sir C. Napier says 
that the discomfort of the bulks pending the paying off of ships is one of 
the grievances of the men. 

In the present system the men are kept on board to dismantle the 
ship and return the stores, when they are burning with impatience to 
get ashore, where their wives, families, and friends are awaiting them. 
To pull things to pieces in the shortest possible time is therefore the na- 
tural impulse of the men, and her Majesty’s stores cannot but suffer from 
the consequent hasty and reckless treatment. Scamen about to obtaia 
their liberty are like schoolboys going home for the holidays. And sup- 
pose it was a rule that a school ld not break up till all the furniture 
of the house should have been removed and stowed away in a warehouse ; 
in such case bow carpets and hangings would be torn up, mirrors 
chucked out of window, chairs and tables tossed about and broken, bed- 
steads pulled to pieces and destroyed, and crockery smashed. 

The difficulties in the way of leave render the Navy most unpopular, 
disgusting the men with the service, and deterring others from entering. 
A circular recently issued by the Admiralty will, we fear, rather aggra- 
vate this cause of discontent. According to it a man absent when bis 
ship sailed, may voluntarily join one of her Majesty's ships at any port 
ia the world, for there is no limitation to the nearest port, or the nearest 
accessible port. In another paragraph the pay of an absent man is to 
be stopped without he can give a satisfactory explanation, English seeming 
rather to require unless. In another case contemplated, “ strong expla- 
nations” are the condition of restoring the R. q. A strong reason, or 
strong case or argument is intelligible enough, but the word has 
an application quite new to explanations, which are generally epoken of 
as clear or satisfactory, or the opposite. The stringency of the orders 





| and the slipslop looseness of the expression are in grotesque contrast 


with each other.— Examiner. 

The Jndus. bearing the flag of Sir H. Stewart, late in command of the 
N. A. and W. I, station, bas arrived at Plymouth. The Jndus was com- 
missioned in November, 1856, and will probably go up Hamoaze to be 
stripped. Her crew are to be paid off.——The , Screw gun vessel, 
is ordered to be commissioned for service on the West Coast of Alrica. 
She is reeeiviag her stores. ——The Atalania, 16, Commodore Pasley, son 
of Admiral Sir Thomas Pasley, Bart., bas arrived at Devonport from the 
West Indies. The Atalanta was commissioned in May, 1856; she will 
therefore most probably be paid off——The Surprise, 4, is to be paid off. 
——tThe Bucchanée, 51, screw frigate, is commissioned and will hoist the 
flag of Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Maitland, for service on the South 

Emerald bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Milne, arrived at Aspiowall on the 25th April——Rear-Admiral Sir 
Heory B. Martin has taken up hie appointment as Com 
of the Mediterranean fieet——The Army and Navy Gazette states that the 
Naval Reserve Force is in a state which shows that sailors are not quite 
so suspicious respecting its character as they were said to be on the first 
motion of the machinery. It would appear that there are 850 sailors 
already enrolled, aod that there have been, up to the present, 986 claims 
made. It mast be remembered that these 850 men are sailors of good 
character, and rating as A.B., with five years service at sea, duriag the 





Lt. : En Treeve to be Lt. 75th: Bn O’Brien to be Lt ; Lt Corn 
Italy and strengthen herself on the Danube ; then Eogland will be con- be Instr of M, v Carlisle, res that appt. 83d : Capt Cy 
quered, and the balance of power adjusted io Europe.”—* There would | Lt Gore to be Capt, v Cook, ret, Rifle Brig : 





last ten years, and that they are all uader 40 years of age. 
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New Books. 


‘orcester's Dictionary of the English Language bas been lying upon our 
conse oush'er wou tonijet Gan we intended that it should ; althcugh 
we did mean to let a little time elapse between our notice of Webster 
and of Worcester, lest our readers like ourselves should be a little sick 
of Dictionary reading,—albeit we profess a somewhat sharp linguistic 


te. 

‘As we believe that Worcester’s Dictionary is in every respect the best 
existing popular hand lexicon of the English Language, we shall speak 
at once of what we regard as its chief, almost its only fault. It is too 
large; it contains too many words. This fault it shares with 
Webster’s Dictionary; though it is, perhaps, somewhat more objec- 
tionable on this score than its predecessor, which has held the 
field so long as the “ American Dictionary.” But of what earthly use in 
a hand dictionary of standard English are such words as the following, 
which have been exhumed from Worcester’s pages : Untriumphable, un- 
trowable, untrussed, untuckered, unuplifted, uowappered, unworm- 
wooded, unwisdom, unweariable, uovalgarized, unwearable, uoquarrel- 
able, unquaker, unruinable, unrenavigable, &c.,&c. Cockneyfy, cookee, 
coxcomicality, dandyize, dandyliog, incoherentific, imperiwigged, inter- 
somnious, circumbendibus, jiggumbob, solumnigate, fiddlefadler, gram- 
matication, sapientize, wegotism, weism, somuiative, perfectionation, 
sententiosity, maximize, ecrimption, solivagous, dirt-pie, pish-pash, fid- 





dle-de-dee, slip-slop, slubberdegullion, scalawag, transmogrification. | 


These words are, most of them, chosen for their grotesqueness, or in- 
elegance ; but there are thousands which, though correct enough, have 
no proper place in @ manual of the language. Such for instance are 
almost all the words beginning in dis. To these Worcester gives twenty, 
and Webster—owing to the smaller letter and closer printing of his dic- 
tionary—nineteen pages! Now it would be almost safe to say that a 
page aod a half or two pages would contain all the words beginning in 
dis which it is at all necessary, or even desirable, to have in a Dictionary. 
Who wants to be told what such words as disable, disabuse, di 


| hare-brained phonologists of the day, and he has kept himself entirely free 
from the inflaence of phonography—that epidemic mania which breaks out 
among the students of our language about once in fifty years, each new 
| batch of the afflicted fancying fora while that the disease has originated 
| with them.—Finally, as to its appearance, its legibility ‘and its convenience 
for consultation, Worcester’s Dictionary is incontestibly superior to avy 
| other known to us; be the other published where it may. Indeed the 
Boston publishers are rivalling the most eminent of their London 
| brethren in this regard ; and Messrs, Hinckling, Swan and Brewer are 
| evidently determined that the credit of their city shall not be diminished 
| im this respect if they can help it. The book isa noble one in appearance 
—wortby of its contents. 
As there are among the painters multitudes of artists who can copy the 
| works of great geniuses with admirable felicity, and who cannot create a 
| subject for themselves, or even adequately realize on canvas the con- 
ceptions of others, so there has been raised by the warmth of the public 
admiration for fiction a crop of novelists who copy somewhat servilely 
from scents witbin their own experiences, exhausting in a single book 
| their resources of characters and plot and leaving themselves barren 
| evermore. Sometimes the first novel is in many respects a remarkable 
| book, or it becomes suddenly popular from adventitious circumstances, 
apart from its qualities as a story or as a work of art. In such a case 
| the lesson the author must learn will not be heard of at the first book, 
| and the public will only vent its disappointment at the second, which 
the writer deluded by indiscriminate praise of the first will inevitably 
publish. Something of this we said last week in regard to the second 
work of George Eliot. We now enlarge our remarks a-propos of “A 
Tale of Modern Rome,” first published anonymously in England and re- 
produced here by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, under the title of Made 
moiselle Mori. If this work be the first of a young writer, it de- 
serves carefal attention, if for no other quality than the self command 
which the author gives evidence of possessing. Neither sentiment 
nor passion run away with the writer, and there is consequently 








modate, disaccommodation, disaccord, disaccustom ; disacknowledge, | 


disacquaiut, disacquaintance, disadorn, &c., &c., &c., mean? Able, 
abuse, accommodate, accord, accustom, acknowledge, acquaint, being de- 
fined, any man who has braios enough to use a dictionary will know, un- 
told, what the compounds of those words mean. So as to pounds in 


an apparent depth, an dplomb, in the characters of the novel which 
the practice of description and judicious excision even often fail 
to give. The dialogue, too, is terse, and the descriptive writing 
graceful. Situations of strength and a touch or two of pathos, added to 
the above qualities must, it will be admitted, make upa fair novel. And 








con, to which Worcester devotes twenty seven pages, and Webster a pro- 


portionate number; and those in in, which occupy forty-seven-three- | 


columned quarto pages in one work, and thirty-six in the other! Nine- 
tenths of this is mere rubbish, whose only function is to swell sum totals 
in numbering vocabularies, and makiog up printers’ bills. Bat while 
the public values a dictionary according to such an absurd standard as 
that of the number of words it contains, we cannot very gravely find fault 
with those who live by making dictionaries, because they make them as 
voluminous as the condition of the language will allow. The course 
proper to be followed in this regard is very plain. Mere compounds by 
aggregation, which any person has the right to use, whether they 
have been used before or not, and which no person of ordi- 
nary intelligence and information can fail to understand, should 
be passed by unnoticed; but when the d has acq a 
specific meaning, not conveyed by its elements, as for instance, 
disease or impertinent, it should be given, and defined.—We have said 
that we regard Dr. Worcester’s work as the best existing hand dictionary 
of the English language. We can give the reasons for our judgment very 
briefly. First, Dr. Worcester has not attempted to mould the language 
as Dr. Webster did. His dictionary faithfully and clearly represents tne 
English tongue (exclusive, of course, of recognised provincialisms, obso- 
lete words and slang) as it is spoken and written by the most cultivated 
and intelligent of both the nations of which it is the vernacular. Wor- 
cester’s dictionary can be safely referred to for the decision of a disputed 
point of orthography, as well in London as in New York, as well in one 
Cambridge as in the other. It is the proper work of the lexicographer of 
a living language to represent its living words as they exist in the usage 
of those whose ability to use them best is generally acknowledged ; and 
this Dr. Worcester has done. But he has not, however, ted the 


Soot 





Mademoiselle Mori is in many respects an excellent novel. But does it pro- 
mise anything more? Is it not merely the first novel of an author prac- 
tised in other branches of composition, turning to account a few scenes 


have nothing more from him until another revolution enlarges his ac- 
quaintance with characters above the range of commonplace. Perhaps 
we ought to concern ourselves less about the author and more about the 
book ; and we should do so were it not that it is good enough to excite 
our desire that the author may go on upon the goodly foundation laid 
in this book and build a reputation. If the story of Mademoiselle Mori is 
more of a creation than we take it to be he may do this; but if it is as 
we imagine, only a carefully rendered copy of actual characters and oc- 
currences, the work will have no worthy successor. 

Mademoiselle Mori is the heroine of the story which bears the name, 
and which, by the way, is intended as a sketch of the way in which pri- 
vate lives were affected by the political convulsions through which 
Rome passed in 1848-9. It was written, we are told, among those con- 
vulsions, and paints the scenes they created. Irene Mori is a cantatrice, 
sister of a carver in wood, who might have been a sculptor, but for an 


and characters thrown by accident within his reach? If it be, we shall | 


denying. We women cannot fight, but we will not hold back those who 
can. 


* No man ought to think of himeelf in these days,” said Leone ; “and 
if he were the veriest coward, the spirit of the women might inspire bim, 
Irene, I could not hear of Milan rising, of all Lombardy straggling for 
freedom, and sit still here! I have been hoping and planning for this 


corps for months ; it was mepeaes in last night, by Stefanini, and 
settled in a few minutes ; he oa popes it a few hours betore to the 


Ministry. But there is a point that I have kept to discuss with you, All 
tbat I have is yours—yesterday, news of an unexpected legacy reached 
me—a considerable one, enough to make us independent—how mach of 
it can we spare for our soldiers *” 

“ All, if necessary. Government is too poor to supply half that is 
wanted. We must not be like that duchess in the siege a Naples, who 
hid all her gold and jewels till every one was starving, and then repented 
and brought it—and Queen Joanna thanked her, and eaid, a bit of bread 
would be worth more!” 

“‘ And our marriage, Irene ?” 

She looked up, and met the look fixed on her face ; but her eyes sank, 
she blushed deeply, and silence ensued. It was hard to put away happi- 
po Drang wma hard to feel that they had not enough for themselves 
and for Italy. 

“Trene, you must help me,” said Leone, hurriedly, “I have hardly 
dared to think of this.” 

She could not summon an anewer at first, then she exclaimed, “Oh, 
Leone, where would your esteem be, if you found that I thought of our- 
selves first and of duty last? You might be happy for a little—a very 
little—while, but soon you would feel that you had not acted up to your 
own standard, and that I was the cause, the end would be misery. 
Whether you let me see it or not, I should know it; but what folly to 
talk in this way! if you wanted me to help you to decide, you would not 
be Leone. I know how it must be.” 

“Thank you, my dear Irene, you are always true to yourself,” said 
Leone, with proud, yet half-mournful affection. “ Butafterall, how long 
are we to endure this uncertainty ‘ I have shrunk from letting you share 
my poverty, but I have not courage to wait an indefinite bar ics 
or riches would seem alike to me shared with you, but I am asking you 
to give up fame, Irene.” 

er smile said he might ask what he would, and he eagerly pursued— 
“ When I retura then, rich or poor, you will be my wife, Irene? If it 
were only not the forbidden time now—” 

“ It is impossible now,” said Irene ; for Lent had come round again, 
and not only would no Roman willingly marry in that season, bat a 
union between a Roman Catholic and a Protestant was illegal in the 
Pepal States, and could not have been solemnized nearer than 

orence, 

They talked on with the perfect confidence in each other, that only 
entire esteem, as well as love, can give ; and she sat thinking, long after 
he had discovered that business called him away. There was a blank 
feeling, now that the excitement was lessened, but no regret; she 
had not reluctantly yielded what sic knew she could not keep ; two 
_ hearts had freely sacrificed their brightest hopes to Italy that 

jay. 

The ninth of the promised fifteen volumes of the New American Oyclo- 
peedia, edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana, and published by the 
Appletona, has just been issued. It contains the articles from “ Hayne’’ 
to “ Jersey City,” and mafotains the standard of the work as the best 
popular dictionary of general knowledge accessible to the English reader. 
Many o¢ its articles are written by men of distinction iu literature and sci- 
ence. That biographical sketches of various members of the Hayne family 
are by the pen of W. Gilmore Simms. Of other biographies, that of 
Heiaorich Heine is by Charles G. Leland, of Philadelphia ; the Kinge- 
Henry of France, by Paul Arpin; Patrick Henry, Washington Irving, 
and Thomas Jefferson, by John Esten Cooke, of Virginia ; Homer, by 
Professor Felton ; and Andrew Jackson, by C. C. Hazewell. Of the ge- 
neral articles, E. G. Squier contributes those on Honduras and Inca; 
E. Brown Sequard, of London, England, that on “ Heart ;” General 
Henningsen, one of the most daring horsemen and dashing sabreurs of the 





accidental injury to his spine, which cripples him for life, and which nearly 
causes brother and sister to perish of starvation, by incapacitating the for- 
mer from work. Assisted by a benevolent Englishwoman, Irene, whose half 
English, half Italian characteristics are charmingly blended with much 
skill by the author, becomes a prima donna, never, however, to Jose sight 
of the “ duties, affections, and feelings of a woman,” for which as sister 
and lover she has much need. Nota, a liberal politician and improvisi- 
tore, is affianced to her, and she is wooed also by Count Clemeati, a mem- 
ber of the priest party, who joins the Red faction of the Liberals for the 
purpose of betraying their secrets, and urging them to excesses in fits of 





vocabulary or the usage of past days. His array of words purely Eog- 
lish, and yet obsolete, is greater than has yet appeared in any dictionary 
not professedly archaic, and includes, we should think, all those which 


pparent zeal for the cause. Clementi seeks the destruction of Nota for 
the purposes of his passion, but is thwarted both in the means and in the 
| end, for his treachery is discovered, and he is saved from death at the 
| hands of the populace only by the timely interference of a priest, and 





day, that on “ Horsemanship ;” that on “ Insurance” is by Prof. Parsons, 
of Harvard University ; that on “Italian Literature” by Prof. Achille 
Magni, of Brooklyn. Among the living characters of whom biographies 
are given are J. T. Headley, Arthar Helps, Sir John Herschel, Henri 
Hertz, Richard Hildreth, George S. Hillard, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Bishop Hopkins, Harriet Hosmer, W. H. C. Hoemer, Sam Houston, Dr. 
and Mrs. Howe, William and Mary Howitt, Archbishop Hughes, Victor 
Hugo, ex-Bishop Ives, G. P. R. James, and James Jackson Jarves. The 
elaborate article, “ Hebrews,” is by M. Heilprin, of this city, himself 
“an Hebrew of the Hebrews” and learned in Rabbinical lore, while 
among other contributors are Dr. John W. Francis, Prof. H. B. Smith, of 
the Union Theological Seminary ; Captain Blake, of the Annapolis Na- 
val Academy ; Prof. James T. Hodge, ©. 8. Neuman, Rev. Thomas 8. 
Preston, Prof. Schenck of Dickinson College, Julius Bing, and Robert 


will be found necessary in the ordinary perusal of English literutare. | Nota dies of grief and over-toil at the conclusion of the siege of Rome. 
His attention to the authors of the last quarter of the sixteenth and the | There are several other characters of importance to the tale, and which 
first half of the seventeenth centuries, that richest, strongest, freshest, | jjlustrate the places of life in the holy city during the eventful days 
most enduring era of our literature, which was so much neglected by Dr. | which lutervened between reform and revolution and repression. But 
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Webster, bas given his work a very great intrinsic value, and an import- 
ant advantage over any other popular dictionary that we know. In ety- 
mology we regard Dr. Worcester’s dictionary as being, though less pre- 
tentious than Richardson’s, and far less so than Webster’s, full enough for 
all the ordinary purposes of the most intelligent and curious reader, 
while it is more trustworthy than any other existing hand lexicon of the lan- 
guage. Much of its worth in this respect is due to its author’s union of 
penetration and good judgment ; but much also to the fact of the recent 
date of his labours, Linguistic, and especially etymological knowledge | 
of the English language has made great advances within the last fifteen 
years ; and of all this prog Dr. W bas availed himself with | 











untiring research and great discretion. We wish, however, that he had 


not been tempted into some superfluous labour on this point. A manual 


lexicon can never give a thorough etymological history of the words | 


that it contains ; and it should only attempt to give such etymolo- | 
gies as really help the student to a more thorough comprebension | 
of the meaning of the word to which he refers. Of what earthly use is 
it to a man who meets a word in his reading the force of which he docs | 
not fully apprehend, and who consults a dictionary, to know that there is 
some Copt, Armenian, or Sanscrit word which sounds more or less like the 
beginning, middle, or end of it, and has some more or less—generally less 
—resemblance to it in signification! What the man who cénsults an Eng- 
lish dictionary wishes to know is, what the word which he has in mind 
means in English literature, and not what its possible elementary root may 
have signified to “a bricklayer going up from Padan Aram to get work 
on the Tower of Babel.” In this regard, however, Dr. Worcester’s errors 
of superfluousness are comparatively few, and quite venial.—As to its de- | 
finitions, Worcester’s Dictionary leaves nothing to be desired. As we 
intimated in our recent notice of Webster's work, we doubt if that will | 
ever be surpassed in the general correctness and nice discrimination of | 
its definitions ; bat we are bound also to say that Worcester’s dictionary 
is not inferior to it in this respect, although it is much less copious. The | 
truth is that, upon this point, Webster is over subtle and superfluous, | 
which we hinted in our remarks upon his work a week or two since. 
In Worvester’s dictionary all the material variations of meaning are 
clearly and exactly defined ; and as to any others, their existence depend 
Upon the caprice of writers, and the apprehension of them upon the capa- 
city of readers.— As to pronunciation, we think that Dr. Worcester hasbeen 
singularly successful in expressing with unmistakable nicety, the sounds 
which Eoglieh words have upon the lips of the most cultivated speakers. 
On this poiat, too, he has shown bis usual descretion. For while he has 
takem great pains to discriminate between the various sounds of the same 
Vowel, he has not been misled into the super-eubtle vagaries of some of the 








we have not space to introduce them here. We will borrow a page or 
two from the book, and recommend the reader to make its acquaintance 
himself. 


“ Why, Menica!” cried the two occupants of the room, in amazement, 
“ what bas bappened 2” 

“ She has sold them,’’ gasped Madama Cecchi, between tears and laugh- 
ter—* the foolish thing bas sold her hair! Tell them, Menica mia,” 

“J bad nothing else to give, signor ; nothing at all, signorina,” said 
Menica, addressing herself alternately to Leone and Irene ; “ they offered 
me really a folly for my ear-rings, and I must bave something to give to 
the war, and there is the money, Signor Nota,” and she handed over a 
few pauls to him. I hate the Austrians, and I could not bear to hear 
that the religious orders had given thousands of pounds, and our nobles 
were bringing ever so much more, and Emilia sold her necklace, and 
Sigismunda her spille ; and one this, and another that, while I had no- 
thing for Italy. 1 only wish I could fight ; it would do me good to kill 
an Austrian ;’ and therewith she retired, smoothing down with one hand 
the short thick golden hair, which was all that remained of her long 

aits, and followed by the na. 

—— laughter followed Fy but it was, like Madama Cec- 
chi’s, allied to tears; the girl’s sacrifice, of what was most precious to 
her, touched these Italian hearts, aod Leone said, “ Would that we had 
a few more as devotedly in earnest!’ 

He leant his bead 9 his hand, and Irene waited, her heart beating 
slower as she divined what was coming. Both bad looked serious all the 
morning, though Leone usually bad great enjoyment of a holiday, and 
Irene had been telling him good news ; the Academy of St. Cecilia had 
offered her a diploma, an r always welcome to musicians, and 
giving them a certain prestige, yet she relapsed into silence and pensive- 
ness, and Leone seemed inclined to follow ber example, till the entrance 
of Menica had roused them both, only to make them more thoughtful 
than before. 

“ We always said, that our individual bappiness should not interfere 
with our duty to our country,” said Leone, as he met the eyes which 
always had such a true, confiding expression to answer him with—* we 
knew then, that our words would be pat to the f—” 

“I know,” said Irene, seeing that he shrank from inflicting a blow u 
her, for which, however. she was already prepared ; “ you do not 
I would hold you back?” 

“No, I know you would not. You would have worked me a banner, 
and buckled on my armour, had we lived in the old times, in spite of 

our peace-meaning name, my Irene. 
oe I did work you a ante, | the answered with her sweet, brave 
“and you shall take it with the volunteers if you like, Leone. 
tua stella.’ ” 

He did not know that she had heard a whisper of the fact that the 
volunteer geenety formed, and speedily to go; he asked, “ Who 
told yoa, my ” 

“ named it last night. You were the first to enrol yourself, 
Leone!” 


smile, 
* Segui 


“ Did he tell that too?” 
“No, I guessed it, becanse I should bave done the same. I will not be 
afraid, Leone ; I know we shall triamph, if only we are brave and self- 


Carter. 


We have received from Messrs. Brown & Taggard, of Boston,.a copy 
of their very beautiful edition of Carlyle’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, 
in three volumes octavo. Carlyle’s position as one of the leading 
thinkers of the age was first recognised in this country, as we have re- 
marked before. It was in Boston that his ‘ Essays” and his “ Sartor Re- 
sartus” were first collected into volumes ; and it is fitting that from Bos- 
ton should now come by far the handsomest and completest edition of 
his Essays that has ever been published. These Essays contain some of 
the noblest writing that Carlyle has given to the world. His broadest 
and deepest views of life, the strongest utterings of his inflexibly just 
nature, the most stirring touches of his grim pathos, are to be found in 
the biographical criticisms which form so large a part of these fair vo 
lumes, The Essays upon Burns and Sir Walter Scott are at once noble 
tributes from a great man to great men, and stern assertions of that mo- 
rality from a strict conformity to which no intellectual greatness absolves, 
and a departure from which no splendour of achievement can entirely 
glorify. The German Essays preserve the interest of their firet publica- 
tion ; and will lead many hereafter, as they have led many heretofore, to 
eagerly desire an intimate acquaintance with the rich literature of that 
nation. And the story of the “ Diamond Necklace,” many times as it 
shall be told, will never be related with a dramatic force that will rival 
Carlyle’s telling.—-As regards the style of their author, these four vo- 
lumes are especially interesting. They are far from being strongly 
marked throughout with those traits of writing which are recognised as 
peculiarly Carlyle’s. Many of the papers, indeed,—those upon Rich- 
ter and Goethe, for instance, are unmarked by any of those pe- 
culiarities which give quaintness, and we must think, in spite 
of the purists, a certain strength to Carlyle’s writing. In others this 
peculiarity begins to manifest itself ; and again in others we find it grow- 
ing upon the author, who has instinetively grasped it as the weapon best 
suited to his hand, and who wields it with a freedom and vigour which 
justifies his choice—These volames are published by Messrs. Brown & 
Taggard, in a style worthy of their contents, and which will surely win 
them a place upon the shelves of the daintiest book-lovere. Of just the 
size to be both convenient to handle, and handsome (which excludes the 
idea of pettiness) to look at, with mellow, but not yellow, tinted paper, 
aud Hougbton’s printing, (and more could not be said for composition 
and press-work,) they unite elegance and simple usefulness in a very high 
degree. The portrait of Carlyle, from a crayon drawing in the possession 
of Mr. Emerson, is the most characteristic with which we are acquainted. 

The Saturday Review, in an excellent article upon Margaret Fuller Os- 
soli’s Life Without and Life Within, bas these true though rather sharp re- 


marks about clever women. ‘. 
ae ae 


There is always something interesting in clever women. 
of their being or pretty or and of the 
cleverness having intrinsic worth, it is pleasant to be in their company 
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and to notice what is the nature of their cleverness, and what it comes 
to. There are some women who really bave creative minds, and whose 
writings or whose conversation are first-rate ; but they rise above the 
general description of clever women. It is of those who are clever wo- 
men, and nothing more, that we are speaking ; and no one could have 
belonged to this class more conspicaously than the well-known American 
authoress, Margaret Fuller Ossoli. * ® ° e 

There is no piece io the whole volume that strikes us as possessing real 
excellence ; but there is a vast quently of matter that it is very credit- 
able to any woman to bave written. This lady may, therefore, be fairly 
taken as a specimen of ber class, and the general characteristics of clever 
women may be gleaned with tolerable accuracy from a peru-al of ber 


The first thiog that strikes us in this volume is the strong taste it be- 
trays for writings and writers of a high and difficult sort. Goethe, espe- 
cially, is the centre of a large proportion of Madame O-soli’s thougbts. 
She te always referring to bim, and dwelling on things he said and did. 
She tells ns, for inetance, that it had been a subject of long debate with 
her whether be was right in abandoning Lili; and that she had come to 
the conclusion that be was right as a gevius, but wrong asa man. This 
remark is suggestive. She is too right-miuded and too able to surrender 
herself wholly to Goethe, and adopt implicitly his standard of right and 
wrong ; and yet she considers everything connected with Goethe a mat- | 
ter of such sclemn interest that she thinks it worth while to book ber 
very innocent and obvious criticiem on his conduct. In conversation all 
this is very charming from female lips. It is of the very greatest advan- 





tage to social intercourse that women ebould occupy themselves with the 
writings that command the highest admiration of men. Notbiog pre- | 


eerves the general standard of taste so well as this community of interest | 


in great writers. And clever women naturally like to try their powers 
by reading books as difficult and as great as they can. They feel stimu- 
lated not only by the thoughts but by the reputation of the writer. It is 
also perm'tted to women to be more eothusiastic than it isto men. They 
throw themselves with better grace and less reserve into the utterance of 
honest admiration. 

They feel quickly and warmly, and are sheltered, both by tbe plea- 
santness of the manifestation and by the laws of politeness, from any- 
thing like a eveer at their warmth. The privilege of enthusiasm is in- 
deed accorded to them so readily that they almost lose the sense of being 
enthusiastic. This isa great gain to society. If every one were just, 
critical, and moderate, we should get as tired of each other as the Athe- 
nians were of Aristides. We may be all very much obliged to the female 
exponents of our impulsive judgments and our uncritical approbation. 
The poetry of life is kept up by these public offerings of garlands on great 
men’s shrines. There is also the greatest good derived from the teva- 
city with which even clever women cling to their moral convictions It 
brings us back to the elementary principles on which society is founded, 
when a woman protests against one of her sex being abandoned by her 
lover in order that her lover’s artistic nature may be developed. But, 
agreeable and useful as this is when spoken, it Is not very valuable when 
printed. Robbed of its connexion with a living, an enthusiastic, and a 
good woman, such a remark as that Goetbe was right as a genius, but 
wrong a8 & man, sounds an empty platilude. 1t is therefore very unlair 
on clever women to judge of them by such writings as those contained ia 
this volume. They are born to talk, and not to write. 

rr 
SCHRODER-DEVRIENT. 

“Recollections of Wilhelmine Schrider-Devrient,’’ by Claire von 
Gltimer, gathered partly from a brief memoir by the hand of the late 
artist herself, comprising but a very sbort period of her life, and partly 
from verbal! and friendly communications to the author, appear in Die 
Gartenlaube. Interesting as these Recollections are, they will bardly ex 
tend to the dimensions of a book ; ber own memoirs scarcely filling one 
number of the above-named paper. We extract a few little incidents 
from the childhood of the celebrated singer and tragedian, recorded by 
herself :—Boru at Hamburgh on the 6ib of December, 1804, during a 
violent thunderstorm, which raged although the suow fell thick, the lit- 
tle stranger increared the universal conlusion by screaming for three 
hours incessantly, so that ber father cried at last, in despair, “ Throw 
the brat out of the window!” But the doctor comforted him by the 
prophetic assurance that the child would be a great singer. Only four 

ears old, Minna Schriéder had to begin ber artistic career as a dancer. 
Hard were her lessous ; hard, almost cruel, was ber teacher—a Frenchb- 
man, born in Africa. Yet she achieved a little triumph at five years old 
in a Pas de chle in a sailor’s dance, where she appeared in felt bat with 
blue ribbons and wooden shoes, a miniature sailor. Her schooling was 
naught, ber bome very miserable, with two artist pareuts, who bad no 
time for thinking of domestic comforts. Bat eveu.this wretched home 
was bartered for something worse—a wanderivg life full of privation 
and peoury. Her mother, the celebrated Sophie Schrider, bad worn a 
Rassian cockade in one of the plays made for the occasion. Davoust 
asked of ber to wear the French. As she could not help complyiog with 
the request, which was a command, she appeared with a blue-white-red 
cockade, as large as a dioner-plate, putting the amused public in the 
highest good bumour, but exciting the wrath of the French General, who 
would rend her as a prisoner to France. The family fled, among scenes 
of war, ill-provided with anything that might secure a pleasant future. 
In these travels, a great part of the family’s ma‘ntenance was earned by 
little Minva’s and her sister Betty’s dancing feats. At last, at Prague, 
an engagement was formed of some looger duration: the children were 
joined to the ballet corps; Minna here remembers having first met with 
K. M. von Weber, and baviag often seen ia jatimate intercourse with her 
mother, Rabel Robert, later Varabagen’s wife. Except these, her reco!- 
lections of these two years are very dreary. ‘“ We learaed nothing bat 
dancing and vangbty tricks,” is her sad lament. But now ber mother 
was iuvited to Vienna, and a time of comparative quiet followed for the 
young artist, a short respite ia the fervent artiet’s life, in which her fa- 
ther instructs aud teaches ber, and establishes order and discipline, 
firmiy but geotly, iu the somewhat neglected education and bousebold. 
She fondly cherishes the memory of her father, who was a tall, bandsome 
man, and a clever actor, but in delicate health, and soon she had to de- 
plore his death, but not before they all followed ber mother to Vienoa, 
where the children’s ballet was, at that time, in the height o! its perfro- 
tion and reputation. Minna was cne of the cleverest and most intelii- 
gent performers of th's famous corps de ballet, Her mimic powers found 
occasion to develope themselves ; but ber triumphs were not very easily 
gained. At eight o'clock in the morning she went to the rebearsal and 
stopped till three in the afiernoon, whea she returned but for a short 
rest ; for at seven in the evening there was another rebearsal, if a new 
ballet had to be practised,—and often at one in the night she returned ex- 
hausted, creeping into ber little bed, not unfrequently with the marks of 
crael treatment on her body—for Horschal', the ballet-mas‘ec, bad ofien 
recourse to the flogging system to keep bis little band in order. One of 
the most popular ballds was * The Little Laundresses,” who were all 
dressed in suow-white clothes, and bad for sweethearts litile chimney- 
sweeps. Minos had to perfurm the part of chief of the chimney-sweeps, 
and, as such, bad to fliog herself intu a burning chimney, but felt rather 
timid, and failed several times in the attempt. The impatient ballet- 
master now seized ber, and flang her, bead over, into the chimney, 
where she was caught by the servant who was blowing iuto the flames, 
and who preserved ber thus from more injury than the singeing of ber 
fine blond chevelure, which had to b: cut off. 

Io 1818 her father died, at Karlsbad, whither be had goue to find re- 
lief from bis sufferings. Actor and Protestant be was buried —she never 
could learo in what remote part of the churchyard—she never could find 
his grave, in spite of the most anxious inquiries she afterwards made. 
Before bis death she bad retired from the baile, and devoted herself to 
the drama under the guidance of ber gifted mother. In 1819 she made 


her débit: she was only fifteen years old, but acted the parts of Aricia, 
in * Phédre ;” Melidéa, in “Sappho ;” Louisa, in “ Cabal end Love ;” 
Beairice, in “ The Bride of Messina ;” Ophelia, in “ Hamlet.” At the same 
time ber musical powers became more conspicuous, ber voice grew in 
She received instruction by Madame Griiabaum 
and Joseph Mozatti, and not a year elapsed before she bad followed the 
ra. On the 20th 
of January, 1821, she appeared in the “ Zauberfitte”’ as Panima. It is 
t, althoagh the first attempt 
standard for all other per- 
formers. Bat her first immense saccess did not tempt ber into vaio re- 
pose. part— Emmeline, in 
the “ Schweizer Familie ;’ Marie, in Grétry’s “ Bluebeard” —gave evi- 
dence of ber honest labour, and raised ber in the opinion of the world. 
On the 7th of March, 1822, “ Freischutz” was for the first time per- 
formed at Vienna, and Minna received the part of Agathe. She shared 
of the evening. Weber said of her, 


strength and me 
instinct of ber beart, and changed the drama for the o 


well known that her coaception of this 
of a girl sixteen years old, has become 


be 


Earnestly she studied ; and each successive 


with the composer the triamphs 


“She is the first Agathe of the world, and has surpassed everything 
which I wisbed to bave expressed in that part.” Oa the next morning, 
when Weber called on ber to thank ber, she was lying flat on the floor of 
the nursery, eagerly intention putting the leaden soldiers up for her 


younger brothers, She had to be made tidy, like any other young lady 
from tbe nursery, and was brought to Weber, who lavished praise upoa 
her, and promised to write an opera for her. She was moved to tears, 
ict not sorry when she was permitted to return to ber soldiers. Io 

ovember, 1822, at the birth day of the Empress, “ Fidelio” was to be 
performed again. This opera bad been put aside, tecause no competent 
performer of the principal par: could be found. It was intrusted now 
to Wilhelmine Sehriéijer, mach to the disgust of Beethoven, who 
did not think that this difficult part could be acted by a girl of seven- 
teen. Beethoven tried to direct the opera himself ; bat it was im i 
ble. The sounds of harmony did not reach bis ears,—he conf and 
frightened every one, and bad to content himself on the evening of the 
performance with sitting in the orchestra, wrapped in his cloak, and look- 
ing at bis Leonora. He muet evidently have recognized in her the per- 
souification of his ideal; for after the representation he patted her 
cheeks, smiled happily, and promised to write an opera for her. 
opera, alas! was not written; and Wilbelmine Scbriider did not meet 
again with Beethoven, but always prized the satirfaction which he had | 
expressed to ber as higher than a!l the homage which was paid to ber af- 
terwards by enrapiured audiences. So far the “ Memoir.” 

— Pe 
WEAVING BY ELECTRO MAGNETISM. 

Year after year has science laboured, and still labours, at subjecting 
to its control and utilizing for the daily wants of mau the wayward 
powers of electricity. The subtle, though universal fluid has been 
sought for investigation in the most secret of nature’s arcana, where for a 
long time we were only able to perceive its presence and darkly define 
thore laws under which its influence seemed to reign almost omnipotent 
throughout creation. To wrest the secrets of this vital essence from na- 
ture, to imprison its tremendous powers, or only leave it free to do the 
behests of eclence, bas been the hope of the nineteenth century—thbe aim 
for which our pbilosopbers think, our chymists, mechanists, and ecleciri- | 
cians toil. Nor bave their efforts been in vain, though, great as are the 
results they bave accomplished, they are still justly believed to be but a 
tithe of what may be expected hereafter. Year after year has witnessed 
some fresh triamph over this the greatest of all natare’s motive princi- 
plese. The philosophic toy of one year bas emerged into the great dis- 
covery of the next, and ripened before the third was past into the want 
of the age. The great step was taken in the discovery of the electric | 
telegraph, and this again developed electrotyping, which Elkington and 
otbers have rendered such a b ifal and important braneb of our manu- 
factures, The Government are now about to illuminate our coasts and 
headlands by means of electricity, and already from the South Foreland 
flashes an electric light which breaks the gloom of even Channel fogs. 
Each of these inventions mark a fresh inroad ou this almost unknown do- 
main of nature, and we are yet in bopeful speculation as to what may be 
done in time. Though not of those who believe in the development of 
an electro-motive power, yet are we glad to know that thoughtful men 
and able beads still work towards the attainment of that end—tbe phi- 
losopher’s stcne of the nineteenth century. Nevertheless, as to the re- 
searches alter the old philosopber’s stone our greatest chymical discov- 
eries are due, tO may our electricians of the present day light oa truths 
and laws in magnetism, to which in importance an electro motive power 
would be as nothing. Thus Oersted showed the identity between magne- 
tiem and electricity, Faraday proves the truth of the induction, and now 
M. Bonelli steps forward with a practical application of the discovery to 
the art of weaving—ao application which, when fully developed, must 
exercise the most important influence on the trade and manufactures of 
all Europe. We don’t intend to take advantage of this occasion to inflict 
on our readers a summary of the history of weaving from the time when 
the Egyptians first threw the shuttle till Jacqaard superseded the old 
machines and “ draw boys,” to have his loom in turn improved upon and 
superseded now in our day by the invention of the Chevalier Bonelli. 





silk or diaper, depend tor their markings or desigas on the order in which 


of the warp are raised and the silk contained in the shuttle or weft 
worked in between them. In the old machines the weaver worked with 
his feet at different treadle or lever for each set of threads be wished to 
raise, and, as it took up fur too much space, it was found necessary to 
give bim the aid of a “ draw boy,’”’ who read off the pattern and raised 
such setts of the threads as the wearer himself had no treadle for. Jac- 
quard, under the enoouragement of the First Napoleon, knocked this 
, wy to pieces by the invention of his loom, and received, therefore, 
that customary amount of obloquy, misrepresentation, and ill-usage 
which the age generally inflicts on its chief benefactors in these particu- 
lars, In full mastery of bis subject, he swept away all details connected 
with the work of the draw-boy, and made the loom to a certain extent, 
eelf-acting. To this end the pattern of the design was pricked on large 
perforated cards, which went in an endless chain round a roller in the 
centre of the loom. All the threads of the warp were connected with 
bars in the upper part of the loom, and these by a movement of the 
weaver’s treadle were pushed against the perforated cards. Those which 
faced the pattern holes, and therefore corresponded with them, remained 
there, and so, when the lever was lowered, held up the threads which 
ought to bave been raised and allowed the shattle to weave in the weft 
or pattern between, 

This machine was an immense improvement on the old affair, yet, 
though always contiouing the best, it bad its own peculiar drawbacks. 
Thus, a pattero for a damark curtain or tablecloth of arich or elaborate 
design, we will say, required from 20,000 to 25,000 cards! To produce 
these cccupied men from two to four, six, or even eight months, accord- 
ing to the greater or less intricacy of the design, aod cost from £120 to 
£160. Asa matter of eourse, therefore, designs were made as simple 
and plain as poseible, were not often changed, and never until the trade 
would no longer take them. 

M. Bonelli at once sets aside all this, by the use of electricity. The 
little bobbins or bars which hold up the threads of the warp in the Jac- 
quard loom he makes into electro magnets in th: usual way. The de- 
sigan is painted on a sheet of tiufeil, with the portions not used in the 
pattern covered with a non conductiog varnish. The pattera passes 
slowly over a roller under an immense number of brass teeth, commani- 
cating by fine insulated wires with the bobbine, the pattern, of course, 
being in connexion with one pole of a battery, and the bobbins, or mag- 
nets, with the other. Thus, as the tinfoil slowly moves round, the parts 
which are not to be worked, being covered with a non-conducting var- 
nish, transmit no current through the brass teeth to the bobbins. The 
pattern, or exposed portion of the tiafoil, oa the contrary, does so, and 
transforms the bobbins into electro-magnets, which attract and hold the 
bars opposite their points attached to the threads of the warp, which, as 
the lever descends, the bars are thus held up for the instant, and, of 
course, raising their threads below, and allowing the shuttle to be passed 
bet ween. 

This is merely a very rough and general outline of the old and new 














plans. The latter, however, is far too important to be thus disposed of 
in a few words. What we have already ea d will, nevertheless, assist our 
readers to comprehend the details of this most valuable improvement. 
The electric loom, as it is termed, was invented in 1854 by the Chevalier 
Bonelli, of Milan, and director of the Sardinian telegraphs. The first 
machine, conetructed at Turin, was afterwards modified by M. Hipp, at 
Berne, and, though it demonstrated the possibility of weaving by means 
of electro-magnetism, it, nevertheless, left much to be desired with re 

spect to the success of its practical application. It was not until 1859 
that success in perfecting the machinery and in rendering it available tor 
either band or power-loom weeving was attained. To fully appreciate 
all the advantages which this application of electricity to the manufac- 
tare of woven material must produce, it is necessary always to keep in 
mind the long and costly operations which, as we bave said, are now in- 
curred before commencing weaving io one or two colours. 

A new method, which does away with all the operations necessary to 
the preparation of the cards must, of course, produce an all-important 
saviug of both time and money upon the present system of manufacture. 
Bat there are other and not unimportant advan such, for instance, 
as permitting all manufacturers to try the effect of new patterns without 
going through the long and costly process of preparing cards. He can 
ascertain in a few hours the effect of any design, and prepare a series of 
—— for the approbation of the trade before commencing upon a 

ngle yard of staff. In short, whatever can be done by priating, litho- 
grapbing, or engraving can be thus stamped on tinfoil and re aced ia 
coloured silks, according to the coloars of the original, with all the fidelity 
of an Eikington electrotype. By this means, at a triding cost, families 
can have special designs, such as crests and juitials, for carpeting, cur- 
tains, furoiture covers, &c., at a week's notice. 
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| left the pond at 1 o'clock A. M. 


This much we may say, that all textile fabrics of every kind, whether in | 


certain numbers (according to the patterns) of the longitudinal threads 


la this loom also the 
workman is enabled with the greatest facility to effect a reduction of the 
design by means of varying the speed of the cylinder oa which the pat- 
tern is placed. Withoat alteration or without touchiog the de-ign, it 
can with equal facility make etuffs more or less strong or more or less 
light, yea | the pamber of the threads of the weft, and by regu- 
lating, in accordance with that change, the epeed of the cylinder on 


which the pattern revolves. Of course any required additional effect 
can be made, or any part omitted from the design, without at all inter. 
fering with the workman. Asa matter of course, the electrical 
of the invention are capable of application to any loom, and, in 
cupy at the top of the machine no more space than a small writing-deek, 
It is only the cards and cumbrous accessories of the Jacquard loom which 
are done away with ; its mechanical properties are retained, and the 
| electro-magnets can be applied to any. It is expected 

machine, in all very large or intricate patterns, such as are now ocgg. 
sionally used ia silks, a saving of 80 per cent. in money, and more than 
80 per cent. in time, will be gained upon the production of similar designs 
by the present system. 

—————=> 


A Terrie Caramrry.—A fishing or ab excursion train op 
the Camden Branch visited Boykin’s Mill Pond on Saturday Morning, 
About fifty of them embarked in a boat or flat, which, by some 

plained cause was either accidentally capsized or sunk—probably from 
| @ snag—and twenty-seven of the party found watery graves, the greater 





| portion being females, The following are among those known to be lost ; 


| Miss Minnie Alexander, Mise Sarah Howell, Miss Selma Cr » Migs 
| Alice Robinson, Mies Lizzie McKagen, Miss Kelly, Miss Jane oung, 
Miss McCowns, Miss Sullie Jenkins, Miss Louisa Nettles, Jobn Oakes, two 
Mr. Hocotts, F. H. Richbourg, Willie McKagen, Lucius Legrand, Wm, 
| Legrand, Jerry McLeod, R. Huggins. Miss Holly Young and another 
| daughter and a son of Samuel H. Young. The pond was to have been 
emptied this morning, and further search made for the missing, but up 
to the date of this dispatch oo additional names have been added to the 
above list. 
The railroad train last night brought up twelve dead bodies, havin; 
It was again dispatched to the scene 
the disaster this morning, aod has not yet returaed. 
Twelve of the victims of the Boykin’s Mill Pond calamity were in- 
terred in Camden, on the 6th. Active exertions are continued for re- 
covering all the bodies. -Charleston Courier, 7th. 





Dom. Bovqver versus “Tristam Suanpy.”’—It appeare from a very 
briek controversy which bas just taken place in Paris, that the text of 
the excommunication as fouud in Sterne’s “ Tristam Shandy” is not 
fictitious, The English humourist having taken a fancy to introduce into 
his work the terrible Bull in question, merely copied it from an authen- 
tic version. 

The controversy took place under the following circumstances: The 
journal Le Siecle having published, with several other Parie papers, a 
form of excommunication, purporting to be that employed by the Church 
of Rome in the middle ages, the Monde, an ultra Moutane paper, pointed 
with great glee to the fact that these journals had been the victims of 9 
malicious mystification, showing that it was copied from Sterue’s “ Trig- 
tam Shandy,” chapter 55: “ What are we to thiok,’’ (added the Monde,) 
“ of journals who could have received as autheatic a p»p:r so manifestly 
ridiculous and falsified !” “And how can organs of public opinion, which, 
through ignorance or coanivance, indulge in such anseemly pleasantries, 
suppose that any one can discuss a matter with them seriously ?” 

As may be supposed, the Siecle did not choose tosubmit quietly to this 
minor anathema, and returned the bolt in the following manner: “ We 
declare that we never had for a moment the idea of jesting about so ge- 
rious a thing as an excommupication. The form which we reproduced 
was token from Dom. Martin Bouquet, priest and monk of the congrega- 
tion of St. Maur, who published it in 1741, in the fourth volume of the 
Recueil des Histoires des Gaules a de la Prance, page 610. Dom. Bouquet, 
copied it from Etienne Baleeze, professor of Canon Law in the College 
de France, who published it in the year 1677 in the second volume of his 
Capiulaires, pages 670 and 680, under the Formulae veteres excorcismonum a 
excommunicatiorum 

The Opinion Nationale, which was also comprised in the Monde’s rebuke, 
comes forward in earnest. After having taken the trouble of going to 
the library of the Arsenal, and there having read the Bull in question 
in Dom. Bouquet’s works, it exclaims: “ Decidedly we are more unwell 
| than is generally known. The ultra Montanes themselves deny the Pa- 
| pacy. Here is the Monde treating as ridiculous and indecent the formule 
| of the middle ages, and attributing to an English heretic of the eighteenth 
| century the Pontifical Latin.” ot content with this rejoinder, it spreads 
| before its readers the text of another and more strong excommunication 
taken from pages 440 and 441 of Dom. Martene’s Work, “ De Antique’s 
Ecclesiae Ritibas (Quarto 1702).” 

The Opinion remarking on the use aud abuse of such dreadful curses as 
those contained in the docament it quotes, returns to those passages of 
the Holy Scriptures which inculcate charity and forgiveness. It then 
closes its very curious article with these words: “ It is certainly a won- 
derful book—the Bible! Can it be that they whose duty it is to teach its 
doctrines will not some day or other bave the curiosity to read it, and be 
tempted to practice its precepts?” 

The stir occasioned by this republication of an ancient text gives usa 
pretty fair specimen of religi rey in France among “ political” 
newspapers. The debate may be prououaced an alternate cursing in 
each organ’s most familiar tune. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the late excommunication from 
Pius 1X. contaios none of those violent and odious forms of old ; it is 
nothing but a rather dignified protest, and carries along with it nothing 


but the name of ao excommanication.— Richmond Enquirer. 





Gcnrowper Surersepen.—Sir Macdonald Stephenson writes to the 
| Times describing a new mortar upon which he is now engaged :—“ It con- 
sists of the application of high-pressare steam to produce great centrifu- 
gal velocity, and the angel of discharge of the shot or shell is regulated 
by very simple mechanisw. No guopowder is used. Every description 
of missile can be discharged, and, if necessary, the boulders or beach 
stones can be used. The mortar can be kept in continous operation, 
loaded, aud discharged, by two men. The range varies from 800 to 2000 
yards, according to the velocity, angle of elevation, and dimensions of 
shot. Ten or more shots can be discharged for every single discharge 
of the ordinary mortar. In the origioal plan I propored to apply a ro- 
tary steam engine to impart high centrifugal force toacylinder of about 
seven feet diameter, near the centre of which the shot are inserted, and 
pass down the arms or spokes to the periphery, where they are retained 
by the apparatus, which is regulated to release them at the precise time 
required. The velocity acquired by the centrifugal motion is sufficient 
for the discharge of the heaviest description of shot, and the arrangement 
as to power, velocity, range, angle of discharge, weight of shot, and ra- 
| pidity of firing, may be varied according to circumstances.” 








Tue Prorosep Exurprrion or 1862.—The council of the Society of 
Arts have issued a statement of the conditions under which they propose 
to form a guarantee fund in order to go effect their project of a 
great Intervational Exbibition in 1862. No subscriber will iveur any li- 
ability until at least £250 000 has been guaranteed ; no calls will be 
made if the receipts of the Exhibition cover the expenses; and should 
there be a surplus, as was the case in 1851, the amount will be at the 
disposal of the guarantors “ for the promotion of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce.” £170,000 bas been already promised for this object. The 
Prince Consort, President of the Society, expresses readiness to place his 
name on the list of guarantors for the sum of £10,000 as soon as the sum 
of £240 000 bas been subscribed. The council do not propose to limit 
the fund to the £250,000 named, bat, baving secured that sum, — will 
endeavour to increase it as much as possible. Those members their 
friends wbo are desirous of giving their assistance to this ——s 
are requested to send in their nimes to the Secretary of the Society 
Arts as early as possible, with ve sums they are willing to guarantee. 
The amouots guaranteed by individuals vary from £10,000 to £100.— 
Lendon paper. 

Ligatxiwe Rops.—The conductor or lightning-rod was long since 
known and onpioget by the wild peasantry of Lombardy. Acseiing 
to the writer of “ Recreative Science,” the Abbé Berthollet, in his wor! 
on electricity, describes a practice used on one of the bastions of the 
Castle of Duino, on the of the Adriatic, which has existed from 
time immemorial, and which is literally neither more nor less than the 
process which enabled Franklin to bring lightaing down from the clouds! 
An iroa staff, it seems, was erected on the bastion of the castle during 
the summer, and it was part of the daty of the sentinel, whenever a storm 
threatened, to raise an iron pointed balbert towards this etaff. If on the 
approach of the balbert, sparks were emitted, the sentinel was made sure 
that a storm impended, and be tolled a bell, which sent forth the 
tidings to the surrounding country. 
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left for China, L’ Andromague on the 14th of chore P 

prenant on the 15th. There are still pine in the Bay. 1t is said, in refer- 
ence to this China expedition, that so great eathusiasm prevailed in the 
French army on the subject, that more than 10 times as many volunteers 
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offered themselves as were re . ‘The credit opened to defray the | 
expenses of the expedition is £2,000,000. The 2d battalion of Chasseurs 

are provided with cloaks of thick biue cloth, having cepes, hoods, and 
wide and bigh boots to cross the Chinese marshee. During the 
whole China war a fortoightly mail is to be organized between Canton 
and Toulon, vi Suez. Generai Montaubao, the Commander: in Chief, is | 
an officer of the army of Africa, who, before his appointment to the head | 
of the second military division at Rowen, governed the province of Oran | 
for several years with ability. The troops are provided with all | 
the clotbes y the different climates, whicb, in some places, 
are nearly the same as the French soldiers have been used to in Africa. 
It was at first thought of sending horses from Africa for the artillery, but 
the ultimate decision is that the 1,200 horees necessary for the five bat- | 
teries sball be collected at Shanghai from India and Manilla. The offi 
cers of the staff were not to leave till the 5th of January, as they go by 
the overland route, aod yet will arrive a month before the troops, during 
whick interval they will have time to concert measures with the English 
staff and naval commanders. It is expected that the expedition wiil ar- | 
rive at its destination in April, and begin the campaign at once.— | 
South African and Cape Town Mail. 


M. Goror.— On the 15tb ult., at a séance of the Academy of Nismes, | 
M. Goizot was present and spoke as follows :—“ It is a rare happiness, | 
when one bas passed thirty years far from the pluce of one’s birth, and 
when one finds on returniog to itso many thiogs—nearly everything— 
changed, to find friends who have not c'! 
stant and immutable io the midst of universal mobility. I am deeply | 
enjoying that bappiners. I have also experienced another which || 

y value. Wheol - a visit to my country thirty years ago I | 
nd many frieods, but I also met with adversaries. It was the inevita- | 
ble result of our political struggles of that day, struggles, generous in- 
deed, bat often rough end embittered. To-day, I find my friends here, | 
bat I no longer see any adversaries. And this is not because our old | 
straggles are 00 longer renewed. There is a higher reason, and one | 
which is more of a moral kind, for this fact ; we have all received ps | | 
wholesome leseous from time and from events. They bave taught us all | 
that the men who strongly, earnestly desire that the practical and last- | 
ing agreement of the two great interests of all buman society, and, above | 
all, of our owo—tbe unicn of order and liberty—ought to be united | 
among themselves. It is through their dissensious that the devastating | 
torrent of anarchy entersand spreads. I am confident that we are al! at | 
this day profoundly convinced of this truth, and that it will henceforth | 
regulate our conduct. It is this new disposition of men’s minds which | 
permits me at the present moment to gratify the wishes expressed by 
some members of this Academy, the first to whose bosom I have been | 
called, and which bas just done me the honour of naming me its perpe- 
tual honorary presideut, They have desired that 1 should read a few | 
pages to this meeting. I can only offer you some fragments of the work | 
on which I am, and sball be for a loog time, engaged—the collection of | 
materials for a history of my time. Thirty years ago I should probably | 
have been unable to read —t similar here without exciting diseen- | 
sion or causing complaints which I should have beea anxious to avoid. | 
I am eure that this difficulty no longer exists, I beg leave, then, to read | 
a fragmeat of my memoirs relating to the years 1834 aud 1835.” M. | 
Gaizot then read a portion of the work on which he is cogaged. | 




















Burmese WrestLers.— Ko-Phoo and the negro entered the arena first, 
and commenced operations. The preliminary mancuvres between the | 
oppouents were exceedingly ing. Itapp d to me that Sambo did 
not exactly comprehend the kind of warfare in which he was to engage, 
fgr he commenced sparring out after the most approved fashion, as if 
he were expected to take part in a pugilistic encounter. The Burman 
kept about him at a little distance, dodging round with a peculiar kind 
of hop, with bis body slightly bent ¢ ds his antagonist, and thrusting 
out his band and drawing it back again, with a motion as if he wanted to 
touch the other’s flesb, but durst not for fear of getting burnt. Some- 
times, he would, with amaging quickness, thrust bis face pretty closely 
withia the other’s reach, when the negro would make a bit straight out, 
but would be sure to miss bis object, amidet screams of laughter from the 
spectators. Amusing as this sort of fun was, we were beginning to think 
it monotonous, when the Burman made a quick and sudden motion, seized 
Sambo near the hip with one hand, and with a manceuvre, executed with 
sach suddenness and dexterity as to be unobservable to any but the most 
attentive spectator, threw him over his head, wad brought Sim flat on his 
back upon the sawdust. This was evidently a different sort of thing 
from what Sambo bad bargained for. He arose, before the plaudits an- 








nouncing Ko Phoo’s victory had ceased, and resolutely paged —— M 
uckily contrive 


He made a blow at the , which that individual 

to avoid, or he would pro’ y have been hurt, and followed up the at- 
tack a Ko-Phoo, bowever, watehed his opportunity, and re- 
peated the achievement, this time flinging Sambo with such force upon the 
ground that he was glad to retire from the arena leaving Ko-Phoo to his 
prizes of silk and muslin. The artilleryman came next. He was a tall, 
stout, muscular Irish and, app ly, a scientific wrestler ; but he, 
too, turned out no match for Ko-Phoo. He was, however, to do him jas- 
tice, a far more formidable opponent to the Barman than was the negro, 
and Ko Phoo seemed to appreciate the fact. He was unequal to the Bur- 
man io skill notwithstanding, and he also had to endure the mortification 
of defeat.— Four years in Burmah. 








Journal or « Fisnermay’s Tour 1x New Bronswicx.—This journal 
was compiled amid scenes and under circumstances unfavourable, per- 
haps, to choice composition, but in my opinion calculated to lend inte- 
rest to the narration, as being an eeverslabed recital of each day’s sport. 
My friend, prior to his journey, bad partaken with me many a day’s fish- 
ing in this lake and elsewhere ; and, though I am not at liberty to give 
names, there are raany of his acquaintances from end to end of this great 

wince who will recognise him as one who combines the talents of 
egislator and lawyer with an art that, however gentle its influence, led 
my friend a thousand miles from home to renew bis acquaintance with 
the sea-trout in the sister my I will merely premise that his host 
down there accompanied him from the start, and, with his family, opened 
the campaign with a pic-nic, the ladies returning home, while the fisher- 
men penetrated to the ecenes described below. Viator CaNaviEnsis. 

Tuesday, July 26, 1859.—Started 10 A. M., caught forty trout at Col- 
lin’s Brook, ® mere bonne bouche for the pic-nic. Proceeded to Q.’s, who 
drove a span and waggon to Brutay. same at midnight.— 
27th, Canoes not yet arrived ; footed it to old rapid, W. going over to 
Montgomery’s to see after canoe and “ things.”’ Canoes arrived at 
2 P. M.; raining ; camped mouth of Brulé Brook ; seven of us partook 
of contents of my basket—all trout of good size. Ascended “ Little 
Cascapediac” range, four miles; did nothing brilliant; returned to 
camp for night.—28tb. Still raining ; started at 9 A. M. for Grand Cas- 
capediac ; on our descent took eighty trout, with eight more as casoes 
rounded into Grand Cascapediac. Camped above Barters—28tb. Left 
at 9 A.M, delayed to dry clothes, &. Sunny day, windS.W. Reached 
Slate Rock at 2 P. M.; contents of basket tweaty-three; thence to 
Limestone Rock, landed trout twenty inches long, in splendid condition. 
Dined, and paddled on to rock on west bavk, good sport all the way. 
Camped a mile sbove Turner’s Brook (Sutherland's camping ground) ; 
contents of creel fifty six. Great abundance of large fish seen at head 
of rapids, would not take fly ; consoled ourselves by the reflection that 
day was too bright, or no wind, or some sinister influence beyond control 
of science.—29ib. Twelve trout before breakfast; pushed on to Joe 
Martin’s, added twenty-four to string en route; met Harrison and boy 
With canoe loaded down—mast bave bad fully 500; magnificent trout! 
all caught yesterday at Square Forks, fourteen miles farther (N.B., sun, 
wind, and siaister influences notwithstanding). For description of rod 
and appartenances vide Washington Irving’s account of successful com- 
Petitor, when first eesaying his Preatice band at fly-fishing ; verily, “ the 
race is not always to the swift,” &. The fellow’s paltry deception— 
positively a kerel hoo! tinselled in flagran’ 
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This ended our eport at the Pees be Struck camp at nine, de- 
scended 14 miles to Woodman’s Brook. Day’s sport 218 trout, includ- 
ing some small salmoo.—Aug. 2. Dried and packed apparel. Split 
yesterday’s catch, and salted some in casces. Continued our course six 
miles to Slate Rock ; dined, and left for Mowat’s, which we reached at 
5 P.M. Contents of baskets, 147. Saw to packing fish (in casoes) in bar- 
rels. Sent 3} barrels of trout, by Mowat, to Carlisle. Discharged two 
of our assistants, retaining two Indians. Called at Montgomery ; ar- 
rived at Jobnston’s Brook ; lit fire on beach, surmounted with basaltic 
formation 100 feet high. Beautiful calm night, moon three quarter full. 
Started with intention of reaching Carlisle before day-break, but Indians 
“done up.” Landed, resuming voyage at sunrise. Called at Corbin’s, 
leaving word for Mowat to follow. Got initiated into the art and 

tery of catching lobsters ; took 15; great sport, but won’t bear descr 
tion. Nomber of flats out spearing eels and catcbing lobsters. Bought 
three large cod and some mackerel from one of the boats. Reached 
Shearar’s about noon, well pleased with the excursion and its results. 
The whole cateb, with two rods, equal to four barrels of trout ; total 
time, fifteen days, during which neither accident or worth 
namiug eoeeved to mar our epjoyment. Although we took no salmon 
worth naming as such, we saw large quantities; and, doubtless, with 
proper protection against spearing by tue Ind‘ans, the fly-fisher might 
realise almost any amount of sport. It must be remembered that we 
were fully a month too late for the best of the fishing.— Field. 








Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 591. By W.C.C., of New York. 














W hite to play and checkmate in fowr moves. 





So.otioy To Propiem No. 589. 


White. 5 
1. Bw K?, ch | A tetee B. 
£ Ho8 kee | Anyining. 
4. Kt checkmates. 


So.orion To Prosiem No, 590. 
ch 


1l. Kt to Q 4, dise ch. K takes either Ku 
2 QchatQReor Ks K takes Q 
3. BR to Q B4, checkmate. 


To Conresronpents.— W. C. C. Many thanks for the Problems, Pleased 
to hear from you frequently. 

Curss Irems.—N. Marache has won two games from BE. Schulz in the N. Y. 
C. Club Tournament.——Match in Brooklyn: F. Perrin 3, Horner 1, drawn 1. 
——Mr. Ware, one of the five geatl who rep 4 Boston in the recent 
Telegraphic Chess Match between that City and New York, has played a series 
of games with Mr. H. P. Montgomery, of Philadelphia, with the following re- 
sult: Montgomery 9, Were 0, drawn 0; as Mr. Ware's acore in his Match with 

r. Hammond stands: Ware 4, Hammond 1. drawn 3, it is to be inferred that Mr. 
Montg ‘y is a st eed than Mr. Hammond. Cross play, however, is 
no test at Chess, for this simple reason, that some players are so constituted 
that they always play up to their full strength; others on the contrary only 
play their best when confronting a superior or at least an = opponent. Let 
Chess players bear this in miad and not jump at hasty usions. 








Fourth GAME of the Match between Mr. Horner and FP. Perrin. 
(SCOTCH GAMBIT.) 


Black (P.) White (H.) Black (P.) White (H.) 
1PwK4 PtoK4 19 B tks B tks B 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 20 OBE toQR3(s) 
3PwQs P tks P 21 Rtks Kt tks R 
4 BwQBa BtoQ B4 EB be oe B5 
5 PtoQB3 P to Q 3 (a) 23 Rto K to Q Kt 3 
6 P tks P heb \ 4 KttoK B3 QwKBS5 
7PtwKR3(b) PteKRS 2% RwKS BwQRs 
8 Castles K Kt to B3 26 KttoK 5 tks BP 
9 QO Ktte B3 Castles 27 Rw K B3 to K8ch 
10 BtioK3 Kt tks K P (c) 28 KtoR2 toR2 
ll Kt tks Kt PtoQ4 29 Rto Kt3 Rto K Kt 
12 B tks P tks B -€ $4 G Pto K Kt3 
Ett gc toK R4 31 Rtks P bad tose 
14 KttoK R2 to K Kt3 32 =8 tks R 
165 KtoR to K B 4 (d) 33 QtksK BP PtKR4 
16 QtoQKt3eh KtoR 34 KttoK4 K to B3 (gy) 
17 Pt Q5 KttoK2 35 Q to R 8 checkmate. 

18 Qt QR3 K RwK (e) 








(a) The usual reply is Knight to K B 3, which resolves the game into a 
Guioco Piano.—(b) Not attacking enough for the first player but perfectly 
sound.—(c) Ingenious! Black must now look at home.—(d) This move was 
premature enabling Black to resume the offensive—(e) Bad! but play as he 
would Black must gain an advantage —( f) Played under the erroneous impres- 
sion that the King’s Rook was —— White's game is from this point 
past redemption.—(g) Fatal! It is, however, of no use speculating on what he 
could have moved, it being merely a question of time. 





DR. JONES’ PRIVATE EYE AND BAR INSTITUTE, 
Neo. 137 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
HIRF SURGEON AND PHYSICIAN JOHANNES A, JONE®, ¥.1., WHO HAS HAD 
the benefit of a thorough medical education in the best Medical Colleges of both schools 
and Fye and Kar Institutions of America and Europe. Here diseases of the + ye and Far, and 
everything pertaining to my ae and Aural purgery, is treated witha and success to 
be found nowhere else on face of the globe. ” 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have reemved, and bave now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goots 
being made to order for their Fall and Winter Sales, 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUPFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


JAMES LITTLE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
645 BROADWAY, ONE DOOR ABOVE BLEECKER, 
NVITES YOUR ATTENTION TO HIS LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SPRING AND 
SUMMER GOODS, especially WEST of ENGLAND CLOTHS and SCOTCH TWERUS 


and bas constant! ; and br pes by his punctuality, reasona- 
bic prices, liberal terme aad uarem/ting attention \o basiness, losceure your palronage 








AM.—New York, Southampton and Havre.—The Vanderbilt 
‘uropean we Unies States Mall cieastabipe anit every Senaighs besween Hew Yerk, 
wre. 







VANDERBILT, Lefevre 
ILLINOIS, Griffen...... 


These ships have water-tight 
« First Cab: and ee ° <2 se -— 
Certificates teased irom America — vered 
Paris. Passage ane D. TO gent, No. ¢ bowling Gress, Now 


80,000 SOLD IN FOUR MONTHS. 
METROPOLITAN HOTEL RECIPES, 


FOR COOKING, MAKING PASTRY, PRESERVES, CREAMS, 4c. 
“For a valuable consideration we h furnished to J. R, Stafford, Practical Chemist, 
Qne Hundred of our Choicest Recipes, the same being in constant use in ow 
“SIMEON LELAND & ©0., 
** Metropolitan Hotel, Broadway, New York.” 


The above valuable Recipes have been added to J. R. Stafford’s Family Receipt-Book, 
which now contains more important information, and at less price than any * 

kind ever published. EVERY HOUSEKEEPER SHOU!.D SEND AT ONCB FOR A 
COPY, AGsnts or Erruer Sex Wantep ix Every Coury. The book sent, free by mall, 
for 12 cents in money or stamps. Add 


J. KR. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 
No. 442 Broadway, New You 





LORD & TAYLOR, 
461 to 467 BROADWAY (cor. GRAND STREET.) 

ARE NOW OFFERING 

& large and attractive stock of 4¢ BBSASE. 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS 
of every description for Spring and Summer wear 
MUCH BELOW USUAL PRICES. 
ALSO AT STORES 
255 to 261 GRAND STREET, 
47 & 49 CATHERINE STREET. 
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BOWERY. 
ELEGANT SPRING CARPETS 
FROM CROSSLEY & B80N8, 

Per ships Chancellor and Orient. 

100 pteces 
ENGLISH MEDALLION CARPETS, 

With Borders. 


CHURCH CARPETS, 
ROYAL VELVET. 
OFFICE CARPETS. 
5 Frame English Brussels, 
English Velvet, $1 25 per } ard, 
Crossley’s Brussels, 850, per yard. 
DAMASK AN D TILES 
FLOOR OIL-CLOTHS, 
An Elegant Article. 


HIRAM ANDERSON, 
Ne. 99 Bowery. 


OCEAN HOUSE, 
NEWPORT, R. &. 


Messrs. KERNER & BIRCH 

AVE MUCH PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING TO THEIR NUMEROUS FRIENDS 
and the Public that the great success which rewarded their exertions last season, at 

the OCEAN HOUSE, and the flattering testimonial which they received, bave induced them 
to take it for a further term of two years. The house is now being repovated, the piazzas 
relaid, and various ioternal improvements made. A new system of ventilation and drain- 
age bas (at great cost) been introduced, and the surrounding grounds are now being orna- 
mented with trees, shrubs, flowers, 4c. Messrs. KERNER & BIRCH have determined that 
the house shall be kept, fo every respect, asa first-class house (as a branch of the Claren- 
don,) and they will spare no exertions to render it such. In conclusion, they beg to render 
their thanks for the liberal patronage and support which they received last season, and feel 
confident that the season of 1860 will prove the most brilliant that Newport has ever expe- 





rienced, 
A plan of the building can be seen, and rooms engaged, at the Clarendon Hotel, New 
York. 


ane HOUSE will open on the 88th of June, and close on the 15th of Sep- 
im! . 


CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY. 
NEW YORK, APRIL 16. 1860,—J. R. SURBRUG, RSQ —DEAR SIR.—I HAVE 
AN carefully examined a samp 


¢ of the Carsnut Grove W: , and find it 
oneae Pure Whtchey occupies high rauk ae 1 trul, holte physi. 





more the . iskey 
to the g eat difficulty of obtaining the real article heretofore, {t has p 
ine. Tam #0 well pleased with your distillation, that I rhall advise its use 
cody senere Sr 7 qo Somend: and se add that I he v hymn kta 
nion of my friend, Dr. Hayes, er for usetia. ‘ours, very truly, 
“ COLTON SALTER, ab” No. 8 West Thirty Ninth Street, New York, 


I can also refer to chemists, Booth, Garrett & Camac of Phila., . Hayes and Jackson of 
Boston, Chilton of New York, and Hundreds of Persons that have been benefited by its use. 


For sale by Draggists in New York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburg, and by the Gallon, 
Case and Barrel At No. 81 CEDAR STREET, New York. 
By JOHN R. SURBRUG. 
HAMMOND, SURGEON, 
AUTHOR OF “NERVOUS DEBILITY,” &c., &c., 

No, 658 Broadway, cor. Bond St., Parmly Bullding, New York. 

Office hours from 9 to 3, and from 6 to 9, P. M. Closed Sundays at 12, M. 

Consultation om FPrancats. 








OAK ORCHARD ACID SPRINGS. 


T= SPRINGS ARE SITUATED IN THE VALLEY OF THE OAK ORCHARD 
Creek, in the town of Alabama, G: County, N. ¥., eight miles south of the village 
of Medin:, on the Erie (anal, and fourteen miles from Batavia. 

The principal Acid ®prings are three in number ; beside these there are six others. They 
sre within a circuit of about fifty rods. The medicinal qualities of the waters are 
fully shown in the subjoned testi jals. They contain a very large amount of 8 » 

uric Acid, sulphate of Lime, and Proto--ulphate of Iron. She great medicinal virtues 
depend very largely upon the presence, in such unusual quantities, 
of these curative subst«nces. 


Hundreds of cases of disease, especially those resulting from the scrofulous diathesis, have 
been cured by their use. 

In skin diseases —even in confirmed Leprosy—the waters have been signally successful, 

inions of medical and scientific gentlemen are given in the circulars. The following 

eminent gentiemes speak ip strong terms of the medicinal value of these w: : Prof. Em 
mons, T. Komeyn ang Re D., of Albany: Jas McNaughton, M.D. of Albany: Edward 
Spring, M.D. of New York; Pr. R iitsteld, Mass ; Dr. 3. & of 
Lock | 4 


. Campbell of Fi |, Maas 
6 waters confidently. f'r pri 
Chronic Wiarrbea of several years’ standing, which was cured by the use of the water. Dr. 


Beck says: “ i am satisfied ( these waters re highly valuable as medicinal egents.”’ Dr, 
pamebe I says: ‘ Tbey must be highly beneficial for all chronic diseases of the stomach and 
wels.’” 


Dr. 3. P. White read a p*per on the subject of these Waters before the anatouy of Physt- 
cians, in the ( ity of New York, in which be states that the Waters possess decidedly tonic, re- 
friger+nt, and »st ent properties ;: and thst the cleas of diseases to which they are more 
perucularly a are — le peas poe qs rit Ree, opens 
of the Cutaneous | iseases ; | hronic liyspepsia ; ic bin +5 jc Wysentery : © 
nic Diuresis ; « hronic « ystitis ; inabotle , Cases of ive hemorrh ge, such as Purpura He- 
morrh« gic», end the uative swests of Hectic Fever. the Water may also be used 
with advantage, he says, in ceses of low Typhoid Fevers; in convslescence from protracted 
fevers, to excite the »ppetite »nd promote digestion; in Dia rheas, p«rticulerly such as ere 
dependeni on » relaxed or ulcerated state of the mucous membr+ne of the intestines. In 
C» Jeulous - ffections, or | ithtasts, attended with p ph tie sedimenta, it is the suit«ble »emedy, 
being preferable to muriatic «cid, as being more solvent »nd less »pt by continued use to dis- 
order fre stomech. In Febrile diserses tt con be used, pi ’, asa refrigerant to 
diminish thirst and preternatural heat. |p Skin | iseases—in those forms of Kee connec! @d 
with an alk~line condition of the stornach, as in Pyrosis, or Weter-Krash, it will prove better 
-chioric «eid. In eases of « olica Pictonum, and other injw conseyuences #ris 

ing from the action of this Water will prove to be an admirable »ntidote, In + hronie 
rhe L ‘ ¢ Mucous (a) , and Humid Asthma, ¢ hronic ~—— 
(exte ly,) ae a gergle in Ulcersted fore Throsts, in cases of salivation, sud also Piles. 

When taken internally, a wine-glassful of the Water, diluted, ken three times « day, ie 
sufficient for #n adult 

(ther from ph and other reapectable individuals, may be seen on ap 
Plication to the _. 

Dealers supp! ed on | bere) terms. 

No Water genuine procu: ed from 

H, W, BOSTWICK, Sole Agent, 
Metropolitan Hotel Bulldl:.gs, \o, 574 Broadway, New York. 








REMOVAL. 
CATARACT WASHING MACHINE, 
Exhibition and Salesroom removed to 494 Broadway, 
EAST SIDE NEXT ABOVE BROOME bow oa aoe —_ 
NDS THE USE —WASHING 
oes omy WASHING MOINS THAT Sta a8 F od je 
call and try for (hemeclves. 1 ons 912, $14, AXD $16. 
SULLIVAN & HYATT, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers. 
N.B.—Wholesale orders received at our office, 5@ BEEKMAN STAKEET. 
EGEMAN, CLARK & CO.’S SiMe tee aa ens meen 
ranted prepared Cod 
H ~sieechaactig 110m POEMAN & CO. 16), 999, Sil and 186 Broadway. 








Powe Gent Mek Caras arta as, or ARUBA as a 


May at 1034 o'clock, a. M. 


PaaS eee 


Baspune, No. Bleecker Sireet. 























THe Alhion. 











INSURANCE. 








STATEMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 














See 6S Sa Ez pusourze ora yap Ad OF THE zams Oy vam Deavant tb Pi Is PUB 
. 
For the Year 1859. Titahes Ivth Section of the Act of its Incorpo 
avseta, Ist January, 1859 ceaeerersees seeeeeres coeeeenereseonened $497 290 95 oe presume 0 unex, Ared risks on the ih October, 1838 ~~ a $259,230 20 
‘Temiums receive ax aap e year to & r, on 
ona es bet 
ad Ch sar Polietes.. + -8175.278 at 
Inerest and Ren ee rap 31,727 27 Pm --y a Fire © 35,964 07 1,025,167 09 
—_—— Totai Amount of Premiums........... 0. e...cc-sseeee $1,284,447 29 
704,296 97 
wmeees Amount of Burned Sremtute during the year. ...........e.cccccees 9972,2% 11 
Disbarsements. eh Return Premiums......... 0. ..cceecceeceeceeeeeceeceeeee 6,7. 
it Claims by Death..... ° 57.096 97 
Radowment enh ther Policies Purchased... 16,594 55 4 Net i Ape me wee $906,543 42 
Dividends, and Profits pa'd with © aims D131 66 On caring. Rieke de a Savings, dc) $478,363 84 
Commissions, Physicians’ Fees, 16.762 lo “Inland ( a8 ty 2 
Office Expenses, Advertising. Pristing. Stationery. 17,048 75 197.008 @ $eSe . 1246 r 
Assets. $493 366 40 
Cash in Bank, Trost Co., and on Call....... +000 ccceeceeeree 8 2.12 00 Expenses and Reinsurances........ ° - 79,949 51 573,315 91 
Bonds and Mort osee - « 409,510 69 
New York ( ‘ity evens Bonds..... - 35,000 00 CE ee oe eo i ek eee em $333,227 61 
Real Estate in Brooalyn . 5.506 36 on 
| pony sPolicies. * - okiyn. eae 4 The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1850, were as follows, viz :— 
“ Due by Agents... i Ni civeee edhidhcedd 15.811 83 eal Koate and | Bonds an peges. . $583,500 00 
usu locks, 8, accrued 
sees erred Premiums - i6s0.. -_—_—_— ms ot Loans, Reats of esl Estate, Salvage, ac br gily » 
pts, Ist January, 1860....... 0... ceeeeceeenweeeees 6, C6 RB nec c cece descccccdne asccescceseces 
— _— " oe Receivable. ..........<++s««+ 576 i7 
$704,296 97 Premiam Accounts not y-t collected ."; 10,41 29 
epmeniendel Scrip of sundry Mataa rance Compan 
There are no losses due and anpsid eu the Company's own scrip) estimated.,.... 34,990 0 
ov le kno or reported, amount to $11,000. aa e 
all hale number of Pulteses teoned in 1859... 808 $1,974,230 72 
Whole number of Policies tasued sivee the orgar isation 7,512 





DIRECTORS. 


osern B. Corciss, President, 40 Wa!l St 
{ornon Baavisn, late Lt.-Gov. State N. ¥. 
late Namen. 


Suernern Kwarr, Pres, Mechanics’ Bank. 
DWaRD S CLaRe 
oN Paes, 


Banker bd a Street. 
nker, Wall 8 

James Mansa, late Merchan' 

Joun J. Cisco, Assistant U. r Treasurer 
Taos ©. Doxewvs, Merchant Murray 51. 
Isaac A. mu, Merchaot, Water St 
Jous A. Luqusen, Prest. Adriwie Ins. Co 
Jostau Rica, Merchant, Front Street 





J d ok \° 
CHARLES E ‘Bu, Banker, William Street. 
Custom Gitpet, Merchant, 
Jacos Hansen, 79 Ninth Street. 
Wiittam B. Bowes, Astoria Lon, 















Cuas, M. Comnoney, Merebant, Water St. Hanson K. Conning, Merchant, South 8¢ WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
BF. Waen wanna. Pres. Greeawich Bank. | Joun C. Katpwin, Merchant, Park Row. 
Wiusos G. , Merchant, Park Place. Epwakp Mixtuan, Merchant, Water Street. TRUSTEES. 
Biytart Ven jini Gicarac erent Ngtoaataok | Kewl Geengces =| ARTI EWiaox, Soni SUkAITE*o® 
D J ‘Y. B_NE 4 i) . an 
we Yocuse, Pres. Knickerbocker Tos. Co. | Henman e_roxe, Banker, Broadway. OLIVER SLATE: ae ‘ SouN WillthtikaD, EDWIN BARTEL ’ 
» © 8, Preside . MAC . A. AN, ‘ 
CSREES SS Conaane; Ui _ BS MILLS, HENKY A. COIT. GEORGE a. HOBSON, 
N. G, DE GROOT, Actuary JOHN EADIE, Secretary. g >, WINTHROP OB, oRay CHAS. I MARSH ALL. Faker RP, 
Yj ne y A . Y 

i= % S, Fee. M.D., Medical Examiner, (residence, 19 Amity Street,) at the FREDEAIC K G. he AC R. NEVIUS. HARLEN STRECKER, 

an POIRIER, pomre phase, Jr, ee Fox, 


GEO. P. CAMMANN, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
J. B. GATES, General Agent 


TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. > 





Wr WOULD Olde THE ATTENTION UF ov Ano DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
to the article which we have on for sale 
FURTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
end which we claim to be superior to oun ¢ Guano or fostiliper orev Juperiet or manufactur 
ed in this country. This Guano is im y M. } a f New York, from Jarvis’ 
4 ri) trie OUCEAN,"” 


& Bakers’ i-iands, in the * SUUTH genuine and pure as 
imported. been satisfactorily tested by | of our a peceitend F 

zed by the most eminent and eapeme ange Cbhemisis and found to contain (as will 
by by our circulars) a large per cen 


BONE PHOSPHATE OF Lime AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, ietiing ammonia sufficient to produce immediate abun- 
dew substantially enriching the soil. pean be ¢ freely used without 

of burning the seed or pliant by coming ip contact 
tilizers ; retaining a great degree 7. moisiure it Pooh plant to grow in a healthy con- 
di nd as experience has proved FREE OF INSECTS. For orders in an Se 
¢ wil be Promptly attenced to) or fall par af daaly 

end tests { farmers, apply \o 





JOUN B. SARDY, A, 
No. %8 South Street. corner of Wall st.. New ise ‘our 


EXCELSIOR BURR STONE MILL, 
FOR 
FARMERS, 





PLANTERS, 
AND MILLERS. 


This Mili received the LARGE SILVER b MEDAL at the late Fair of the American Saatttate, 
and is justly considered superior to inventions of the kind, on acco 
of the quality of its bona and great Ly pet Tt may be 
seen in o tion ‘dally , from 1210 1 oe 
eney. 45 Gold Stree! 
“SANFORD'S ANTI FRICTION HORSE POWER,” 
Especially Sentgund for Gioning Cotton, Driving the om Mills,  entine Machines, 
Saws, ete, woe . samprovement on the *‘ Powers’ sow in use. be examined at 


any time at 
Agency, 45 Gold Street, N. ¥. 
Cireulars of Mill and Power sent by 





J. A. BENNET. 


GUNS! GUNS!! GUNS!!! 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 19 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 
IMPORTERS ~ nan, iN 
mill aye &e. 
ULL ASSORTMENT OF G a y BBs KERS. SOLE 
the United Sustes for WILLIAM GREENEA’'S CELRORATED LAMINATED STEEL 





A. 








| Josarn Watxen, 


_ INSURANCE. 





INSURANCE, 











OFFICE OF THE 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 






















The Board of Trustees bave this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lat November, 
- $e sg SIX PER CENT. ou the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
and after that 

Also, that a Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the cane with the Com- 

ae Cecebuand of the past year, ssued after the lat Jam next. 
wed that the whole remaining Serip of the year toa 2 year 
redeemed IN CASH after —) = January neat, the interest thereon on that 
com, = id aheredy leaving an amount of accumulated profits over ONE “MILLION OF 
y 


we said redemption, there will be no outstanding Serip of an issue prior to the year 
By order of the Board, 





SCHUYLER ti¥ikesros, OSEPH V. ONATIVIA, 


SIMON DE ‘ ikaen. 
A. B. NEILSON, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Viee President. 
Wh. H. NEVIUS, Seeretary, 


" NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST CO, 
OFFICE, No. 52 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL 
SURPLUS. 


DAVID THOMPSON, President 
TRUSTEES. 


















OFFICE OF 


THE PACIFIC 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 

111 Broadway, 

NEW YORK, January 18, 189g, 


MUTUAL 


Tho tearing Mebenens of te AMiaien of the Camgan is pablished in conformity with 
requirements of Secuon 12 of its Charter — bad 


Outstanding Premiums. Janu i 45,805 42 
Premiums received from Jaouary lw December 31, 1889, inclusive. Mais 95 


Total Amount of Marive Premiums 


Ne rake have 





vy a 
has issued no Policies, except on Cargo ous ad Freight for the voyage. 
been taken epon Time or upoe Hulis 


Premiums marked ff as Earned, during the perio¢, rth ered » ++ « GB10,856 56 
GED GUD PUOMINTEED eccecnaconsscteececona ents comnteccogunde dagen 55,872 16 * 
Net Harned Premiums ........ .....66. ccvesecescecceceeeenserenevecess 854 


Paid for Losses, including an estimate of Claims emedatuait, bat 
not yet due, less Savings, 4c 
Re- Insurance Commissious GG GAPCRNED. 00.0. ccccsccsuevoetessscoses 





Add Profits undivided December 31, 1858, 








Cash ia, 

New York City Bank Swwoeks, and State Stocks 

Loans on Stocks, Drawing Laterest. 

Premiom ates, and Bills Receivable............. 

Subseripuon Notes in advance of Premiams 

Serips af Sundry Mat. Ins. Comp., Ke Iosurance 
Company mated es 





Total Assets..... 
In view of the above resulta, the Board of Trastees hare this for rasolved to pay « Divi- 
dend of Interest of — ins cent. fo cash on outsta! Seates of Profits, to the 
Deldeve thasent, or thet © legal repre enta:ives. on aad after enaay the 7th day of February 
nex 


The Nab epee A em marty SIX HUNDRED THOU*AND DOLLARS of 
bave further of the OUTSTANDING CERTIFICATES O 
COMPANY, OF THE [nsUE : OF be red to the 


tT 
“it, ° and pai 

repres«ntatives, on and after Tuesday, the Lied day of February next, from which 

date all —~ thereon 


will cease. The Certificates to be produced ai the time of payment, 
po 


Also, Resolved, That a Dividead of zarnty PER CENT. be declared on the net amount 
of Earned Premiums for the year ug December 3ist, 1869, fur which Certiticates will be 
iseued on and after Tuesday, the 7th oo of February mex. 


By order of the Board, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Sccretary. 





Trustees. 


A. C. RICHAR J 
SHEPPARD GANDY, w EN 
W. M RICHARDS DAVID P. MORGAN, 
G. D. HB. GILLESPIE, BYRON SHER ; 
©. E. MILNO! JEHIAL READ, 
MARTIN BATES, Jn., W. M. BLIss, 
FREDK. B. BETTS. A. 8. BARNES, 
MOSES A. HOPPUOK, J. ANFORD, 
SANFORD COBB, Ja. THOMAS EAKIN 
W. H. MELLE ALEX. M. EARLE, 
T. B. MERRICK, H. L. ATHERTON, 
©. HADDEN, JOHN. A. HADDEN, 
L P. MORTON, GEO. ©. WETMORE, 
F. W. MEYER, P. H. VANDERVOORT, 
JOHN B. ARTHUR, ALFRED EDWARDS, 
A. WESSON, LLL ONEY, 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONBY, Vice- 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 





8 FIRB eumenes COMP. 
Office, 151 BOWER est Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH orrson, & No. 4 BROAD STREET. 














PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $500,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favoarable Terms. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary 
DIRE: 


Riowarp P. Barorr, 
8. T. Vatewriwe, 





Grones H. Berzr, 
Epwarp ( 


Wu. Desnistoun, 


Joun Haaser, Epu'p. W. Conusas, 


pas J THOMPSON, R. ©. GOODHUSB, JOSEPH SAMPSON, 
HOS. W. LUDLOW, J.T ig VHNSTON, WILLIAM KENT GAMA Mo. .cqcocncevenncnrcersrecccces ccoccsescsccceed $200,000, 
Mu wr atA ROK, wu a O ASPING LL Sonn Sa 
. B. ‘ A WALL, 
easy. FAME. «AEST | sseretmng ogo aes Baogtoen. Mocmnen en 
A AM v y 
JOSEPH KERNOCHAN, ROBERT I KENNEDY, AUG, JAMES, Rbio ne Hechandise, Pactories, Ships tn Port, ac. Me 
DANIEL LORD," DANIEL PARISH, LORL’D SPENCER, W. Chester, | 08 the most favourable terms. Al losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid 
PHILIP R. KEARNY, Secretary Direetors. 
: E Passonsen R. Las, Ques ” Bensan mi 
¢ Company insures Lives; grants and purchases Anpuities ; and makes any other con- | Sa#Usi Wutets, wanes J. Doses, vaM Wi ae 
racts, inv Sview the interest of money and the duration of life. Bartiet Surtz, ALorzo A. ALvoRD, A. 
Avan W. =, com sf oom q > eae 
DEPOSITS. Comnruivs BRETT, rm 4 OSBORNE, Simeon Asnanaus, M.D, 
Eowts Pr 5 J 
The Company allows interest on lepoone parable 4 ow cea. per ensum. Joun A. aan > sf Joan i, 
months and over, 6 Haway J. Bowax puens To Fromest, Jauns Humes. 
On all pam bd: the Court 7 ty aud Surro- “ 

. 7 the Cour‘ Buty fairs FREDERICK R. LEK, President. 
and on all deposits tntended for accumulation, sueh interest as may be SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
agreed on. Benjamin J. Pentz, Secreury. 

SBOCURITY LIFE INSURANCE 


sRITISa COMMERCIAL COMPanNY, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
APITAL qa A COUMUL ATION 1. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR 
p ah ay 2 remain on loan. Losses Promptly ould Oa 


oe Street. 
ae GEO. M. ENEVITT, Acrvanr. 





J. W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
— 


D. WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
— 





a. Caet 





R. RICHARDSON, A ¥ and © Ky. 








ZERDLEA, FI AND FISHING 2 TACELE. Roserr L. Case, Joux R. Wixass, Wa, Brevsatt, Jr, Groxoe B. Gruwwant, MASONIC. 
Undersigned received tne FIRST PREMIUM for the above Wa. H. Hosser, Roar. L. Muenay, Surre Lawrevce, Tuomas J. Owen, REGALIA, JEWELS, AND ALL GOODS 

1m, FoUT constantly on Wt & large and Well-asaoried Stock of RODS, RODS, arivictaL Epwarp Wiuers, Auen Botier, Jos. Lawnence, Antaony P. Prawcta. FOR LODGES CHAPTERS, AND ENCAMPMENTS, 
BAIT. FROUT FLIES, do., be., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most libe- : , 

Joux D. Wanrer, Lf. Wreas, Sam. ©. Paxson, Saucer D. Basooox, MANUFACTURED at 
BRnOenene ences erent aS re Got. Ben Tem. | Benen nee, Saw saan, eee, Jenamman Gusaty 424 BROADWAY. 
new SERPENTINE SPINNER, acknowledged by experiencea Fist- | Haxny Barzow Wun F. Mort, EB. J. Dowwaxs, Roseat Bowne. 
rmea to best Batt Prodi a i ’ WILLIAM PRI! 
— = dude eS ft. eS Epwarp Hasext, Epwarp Woop, M. cE 


STARR'S CHEMICALLY PREPARED GLUE 
FOR FAMILY USE, 
WILL MEND ARTICLES IN 
Leather, Crockery, Gl Ivory, Bone, Alabaster, Marble, Rubber, Gutta Percha, 
== Cloth, Peoee, Paper Mache, Shell, Horn, Hone, Plaster, &c. . 
And indeed there is scarcely an article in the whole range of domestic economy, whether 
® be Or pe or crngmness which when broken, cannot with sy! Pp prepeseete be Aen to 
ite original value. I the world for ite superior. ispensable to every 
House, Workshop, Counting im. 
And no person after a trial of 
STARR’S CHEMICALLY a GLUE, 
lingte Gapente v ith it for f ts cost. It is always ready, and always 
pe Sol I offensiv: hs wo PTD. gt yy is oa affected by climate and Gebee bee welt 
has become a FIXED FACT. 
STARR'S CHEMICALLY PREPARED GLUK 
all Druggists, Furniture Dealers, Grocers, Fancy Goods Dealers, Hardware 
and by Country Merchants generally. 
PRICK, 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 





is sold b 
Dealers, 


Aa ee J nate. Put up for dealers in cases from | to 12 dozen. 
A pt med pen w Card, printed in colours, given with each package. 
All orders or Netloe el oauiey by mail addressed to the 


STARK GLUE COMPANY, 51 Liberty Street, N. Y., 
eee y ey 


Will reeeive prom 
Bae A liberal to the trade. 





pe : = 
FOOD FOR ante - O06 BISCOTINE. 

HE PUBLIC ay | annem pate VARIOUS SPURIOUS Ay> DANGER- 
T ous imitations of poo pape been offered to the as imported 
Mr. M. DELLUG > Lit true article, been 





| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| 


They are the 


resp: 
papers one pound vattles f for exportation 
subscriber's For sale, wholesale and retail, ty 
manufacturers ‘of the Racahout for Invalids, and Cordial Elixir of 
way, near Bivecker Street, and 2 Fourth Avenue. 





BARGAINS IN CHINA AND GLASS. 


EBENEZER COLLAMORE., 
NO, 403 BROADWAY, 
Below Canal Street, New York, 
LNTENDING TO RELINQUISH THE 
CHINA AND GLASS BUSINESS, 
NOW OFFERS HIS ENTIRE STOCK 
(Never petage a completa) ot 9 my S, ae in _ prices. It embraces a large assort - 


meat of French aed English D cn Bata, Pariao Statuary, ne Btatuary, 
ay a ta Ware Cut and Baghaved Gis ‘Grass, Coloured Bohemian Giass, Wiite Poree- 
A LARGE STOCK OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


lain Oblna. 
B now have an « unity seldom offered of obtaining FIRST.CLA DS AT 
Low FRicks The peblie are respectfully invited to CALL AND RL aNine THE 


CNTR TR 


N B.—Sent by mat] op receipt of ten 3-cent postage stamps. or 30 centa 











UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 8S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLING. 
HE UNITY FIRE Jeers Ance COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LO88 OR DAMAGE 
by Fire, on Build! Merchandi jousehold F urnit ai the usual rates. 
Losses adjusted in ie 


A Spectal 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in aceordance with he 
law ef the State. > 


— York 
CALEB 0. BA ED, President Manhattan Bank. 
SCHUYLER WINGSTON, Firm of Barclay & Livingston. 
WATTS 8H ERMAN, Duncaa, Sherman & © 
New York wihidtess 


Geomer Harpoc«, J. De Pavetex Ocpes, 


€ TON, We. A, Kuve, Joseru Stvskt, 
Su.ss K. Bvexert, Cc. A, Bowarp D. Srracus, 
J ARPER, Gro. B. MonEWoon. Bens. M. Warrock, 
Josuru 8. Hawks, Bassam A, Mumrorp, Junemian Wiscn. 


GEORGE ADMANSS Wail strec ot, New Vor 
METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORE. 
Cash Capital..... en gene ane pp cemambeaetasececcenned $300,000. 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH ‘CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 








those of three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 

yt, oe chips te port ama tha heir cargoes, on terms as low as are 
Soosiolent with the secusity of the insurers and the insured. 

DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Jossra B. Varnum, Maagtix Bares, Jr., Gu.seat 8. BEECKMAN, 
LEONARD APPLEBY, Dupuey B. FULLER, oun C. HENDERSON, 
Woxcort, Cuar.es L. Voss, FReeMAN, 

Ww » Wannex Dewano, Jr., Epwarp Macomass, 
Moszs TaYLor, Henry V. atson B. Cass, 
Jauss O. . Jossrn B. Vaanum,Jr., Caries BE. APPLEBY 
Dante. Paniss, Jas. Lon. Gaanam,Jr., Samu. D. Baaprorp, sr. 


Bowes R. Mciuvarns, 
EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT ©. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 


FAMILY GROCERIES. 


ITALIAN ‘SALAD OIL. 
T=" UNDERSIGNED CALLS THE ATTENTION OF GROCERS, a. ——. 
wees ae of bis own direct importation and brand, and 
fers by permission to the following card -— 





Cuagies FERRERO, -~ —Dear Sir.—Your brand of Italian Salad Oi) gives entire satisfac- 
tion to our customers, and cbeerfully add to it our endorsement as a superior table oil. 

Bedheost, Ba Dariio, 690, Ave. Hotel. Puts, ve Whitcomd & Co., 8t. Nicholas Hotel. 
oane oa. AY. J. M. P. Stetson, House, and others. 


D. Clapp, mg ‘ane For sale tn cases by 
CHARLES FERRERO, 506 Broadway, (opposite St. Nicholas Hotel.) 
Also Italian Macaroni, Vermicelli, Fancy Paste, Maraschino, Parmesan Cheese, Bologna 
bausages and other genuine Italian produce. 


ESTABLISHED, 1776. 
a4. BININGER & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 
BRANDIES, WINES. LIQUORS, SEGARS, 
TEAS AND GROCERIES, 


NOS. 92 AND 94 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YOR 











Abraham B. Clark, Abraham Bininager 
op eels sat Sh Somme S Anema Bonen, 8 yee wbo commenced this business 
ton ley ereeerenehcaree | successively to cad Goupiouan don te Gicgoaaen 





LONDON CLUB SAUCE. 
HIS SAUCK, CELEBRATED THROUGHOUT EUROPE, AND WARMLY RECOM- 
mended by the celebrated Freoch cwisinier Soyer, possesses an unrivalled richness 
and delicacy of taste, imparting a relish unsurpassed by all other sauces to ready made 
dishes. Its flavour is most agreeable ; and no one accustomed to iis use would care to aft at 
& table loaded with the richest viands without it. It la superior to the Worcestershire Sauce, 
and is sold at one half the price. 
Tt is an excelleat promoter of digestion, and is recommended by the medical faculty to 
those afflicted with dyspepsia, etc. 
The * London Club Sauce,”’ prepared from the original recipe, is sold by PARKER BROS., 
No. 15 BEEKMAN STREET, Sole Agents for the United States. 
None genuine, that is without the fac simile of “PARKER BROS, LONDON,” péted 
over the neck and cork of every bottle. 


Aseclenagisepnpiyenehie | 77-77 > pple $ 











So 














enh viet son ey er teas at eee 
J. ©. HULL & SONS, ihre eae 
peers see aes 


(a oe a 





